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ECAFE Session Meets in Bangkok 


Reviews of economic progress and extensive consultations on means 
of expanding economic development and commerce in Asia highlight 
the agenda of the 13th Annual Session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, at Bangkok, Thailand, March 18- 
28, and of the preceding 9th Session of its Committee on Industry and 


Trade, also at Bangkok, March 7-15. 


Scheduled to be represented at the 
two Bangkok sessions will be Afghan- 
istan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
Jon, Nationalist China, France, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, British Borneo, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, U.S. S. R., United 
Kingdom, United States, and Viet-Nam. 

The. Chairman .of the U. S. Delegation 
to the Committee on Industry and Trade 
is Walter M. Kotschnig, Director, Office 
of International Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State, and Dep- 
uty U. S. Representative on the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 
Eugene M. Braderman, Director, Far 
Eastern Division, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Department of Commerce, will 
serve as Vice-Chairman. Both officers 
represented the United States in similar 
capacities last year at the eighth session 
which was held at Bangalore, India. 

Advisers to the delegations are David 
A. Andrews, Minerals Adviser, U. S. 
Operations Mission, Djakarta, Indonesia; 
William Diehl, Chief, Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Office of International Finance, 
Treasury Department; George R. Jacobs, 
First Secretary, U. S. Embassy, Bang- 
kok; Ealton L. Nelson, Office of the 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor; John R. 
O’Brien, Policy Adviser, Office of As- 
sistant Director for Far East, U. S. In- 
formation Agency; William C. Ockey, 
Deputy Director, Office of North Asian 
Affairs, and Rufus Burr Smith, Officer- 
in-Charge, Economic Affairs, Office of 
South Asian Affairs, Department of 
State; Stokes M. Tolbert, Economic An- 
alyst, U. S. Operations Mission, Bangkok. 

The Committee is considering a num- 
ber of topics upon which it will make 
recommendations to the Commission. 
The question of increased industrializa- 
tion will be reflected in reports on elec- 
tric power and mineral resources devel- 
opment, which will point up the demand 
for raw materials and the increased 
availability of power for their conver- 
sion and processing. Other elements in 
the problems created by industrializa- 
tion—trained labor and housing for 


workmen—will be brought out in re- 
ports of working parties on specific 
aspects of these general subjects. 

The Committee also is considering the 
report of the Second Session of the 
Subcommittee on Trade, which met at 
Tokyo in the fall of 1956, where the 
United States was represented by a dele- 
gation headed by Emil E. Schnelibacher, 

(Continued on page 6) 


Foreign Investment 
In Austria Increases 


A substantial interest in the 100- 
year-old Maschinenfabrik Andritz A. G., 
Graz, has been acquired by Escher 
Wyss A.G., a Swiss heavy-industry 
firm. 

Following a recapitalization of the 
Graz enterprise, Escher Wyss will hold 
an equal participation with Austrian 
interests; such participations, which 
constitute a majority, are to be placed 
in a blocked account after the sale is 
consummated on February 19, 1957. 


The two manufacturers will cooperate 


closely, exchanging data, coordinating 
production and jointly filling foreign 
orders. The Escher Wyss organization 


is expected to help the Austrian firm 
increase earnings, which in recent years 
have been near the break-even point, 
according to trade sources. 

Other instances of foreign investment 
include a 3-million guilder, or $0.8 
million, short-term loan granted by a 
Dutch bank and a 24-million Swiss 
franc, or $5.5 million, loan by Swiss 
banks to the Verbundgesellschaft for 
interim financing of power projects. 

Announcement was made earlier of 
the projected purchase of Gerngross, 
Vienna’s largest department store by a 
foreign group. The purchaser is under- 
stood to be the German merchandising 
firm Hertie, with branches in Belgium 
and Switzerland. The same firm is 


reportedly interested in acquiring 
Vienna’s second leading department 
store, Herzmansky.—U. S. Embassy, 


Vienna. 
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Field Offices Give 
Quick Service. 


trade—from comprehensive eco 

and business data to details on 
export and import regulationgjg 
quickly and directly available to 
businessmen in their own. localities 
through the 33 Field Offices of the. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, | 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States, the 
Field Offices are staffed with foreign 
trade specialists who keep abreast 


and abroad. Aided by the current 


them regularly 


they are well equipped to serve world 
traders in their communities, 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur 
nished with Department publications, 
and reference materials for use by 
businessmen. 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Room 821, , 
Office Bldg. ~*~; 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., @ 
Luckie St. NW. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse ay | 

Buffalo $3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area Sergeant 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg, 

Chicago 6, Ul., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 
Mart, 500 S. Ervay St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

Greensboro, N. C., Room 407 U. £ Post 
Office Bidg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bi 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broad 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fia., 300 NE. First Ave. 

os 1, Minn., 319 Metropolites 


dg. 
New ae 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Postiané 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8, Court 
10use. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 1103 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal 
Salt Lake city i, Utah, 222 SW. T 


San Franciseo 11, Calif., Room 419 Cw 


tomhouse. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 


Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave, 
For local telephone numbers For oy 
U. 8. Government section of phone 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





mphasis Shifts From Investment to Domestic Use 





ports, which set a new record. Orders 

increased, fortified by strong 

demand, but the production- 

rate continued to drop. Even 

yw, new highs were recorded in many 
getors of industrial production. 


The usual seasonal increase in un- 
employment occurred, and a regional 
metal workers’ strike pointed up labor’s 
undiminished strength and manage- 
ment’s growing resistance to labor 
demands. Rising costs of labor and 
materials tended to push prices up, 
though not to an alarming extent, 


Industrial Output Up 


The West German economy marked 
new record outputs in the fourth quar- 
ter, although the seasonal upswing was 
relatively mild. The percentage increase 
over third-quarter overall industrial 
production was 7 percent, compared 
with an increase of 10 percent in 1955. 
The growth rate over the comparable 
period of the preceding year was down 
toroughly 4 percent. 


The fiinshed producer-goods sector 
reflected the slowing down of domestic 
investment activity with a growth rate 
of. only 2 percent versus approximately 
19 percent in the comparable quarter 
in 1955, though more export orders than 
ever were booked. The building index, 
which averaged 2 percent below 1955 in 
the third quarter, was 5 percent under 
the preceding year, the drop being 
accounted for largely by restrictions 
on the availability of mortgages. Devel- 
opments were more favorable among 
smaller construction firms and in the 
finishing trade, which are not included 
in this index. 


Export Orders Increase 


While the production expansion rate 
continued to drop, development of or- 
ders, increased more rapidly than in 
1955, possibly under the influence of the 
Suez crisis. The total index exceeded its 
third-quarter level by some 14 percent, 
a against an increase of only 9 percent 
in 1955. Fourth-quarter orders were 10 
Percent higher than a year ago, and in 
contrast to the situation in the third 
quarter, exceeded current sales. 


Export orders increased at a phenom- 
enal rate and surpassed the 1955 level 
by.almost one-third. Total domestic or- 
ders, on the other hand, were only 6 
Percent above those in 1955. Domestic 
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demand for consumer goods exceeded 
their 1955 level by 16 percent, and do- 
mestic demand for finished producer 
goods remained Below current sales. 


Increasing purchasing power and pri- 
vate consumption in the fourth quarter 
stemmed from rising wages and high 
employment, one-time supplements to 
Government employees in advance of 
future pay increases, special payments 
to old-age pensioners in anticipation of 
the coming social security reform, and 
tax cuts which took place the first of 
October. 


Private spending also was spurred by 
growing apprehension over the future 
course of prices, in view of increases al- 
ready taking effect and workers’ op- 
timism regarding further wage _ in- 
creases. Thus, they spent more and 
more and put their money generally 
into better-quality goods. As a result, 
the volume of retail sales exceeded that 
of the third quarter by some 32 percent, 
slightly more than in 1955, and the 
growth rate over the comparable period 
of 1955 was 8.3 percent. 

Consumer spending was not notice- 
ably impaired by the seasonal increase 
in unemployment by 677,000 to a little 
over 1 million at the end of December. 
As usual, the outdoor occupations were 
most affected. Building, accounting for 
some 40 percent of the unemployment 
figure, was the worst hit owing to the 
early onset of winter and to the effect 
on the construction industry of earlier 
credit restrictions. The registered un- 
employed at the year’s end was higher 
than at the end of 1955, but the unem- 
ployment rate was still as low—5.7 per- 
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German Economic Expansion Slackens 


The slackening trend in West German economic expansion, which 
was more noticeable in the third quarter than in the first half of 1956, 
was intensified in the fourth quarter. 

Moreover, developments confirmed the shift in emphasis from 
investment to domestic consumption and the continuing strength of 


cent—moving up from the record low of 
2.2 percent in September 1956. 
Meanwhile, labor’s drive for shorter 
hours and increased wages continued. 
Agreements covering approximately 1.5 
million workers .were concluded, with 
wage increases averaging between 8 and 
10 percent, including compensation for 
cuts in working time. Aside from the 
important agreement in the steel-pro- 
ducing industry reached in December, 
completed negotiations affected mainly 
the soft consumer goods industries, such 
(Continued on page 6) 


West Berlin Industrial 
Production Index Up 


The West Berlin industrial-production 
index (1936=100) averaged 115 points 
in the quarter, an expansion of 7.5 
percent over the preceding quarter and 
10.6 percent over the comparable quar- 
ter of 1955. 

This was the smallest quarterly in- 
crease, however, in 1956, since the 
growth rate dropped from 16.3 percent 
in the first quarter to 12.9 percent in 
the ‘second and to 11.4 percent in the 
third quarter. The volume of industrial 
orders received (1952=100) averaged 
222 points, exceeding the fourth-quarter 
1955 level by 17.5 percent. 

The development of orders, stimu-- 
lated by the sales weeks held by the 
clothing industry in November and the 
continued inflow of public orders, com- 
pared favorably with the preceding 
quarters and provided grounds for opti- 
mism that, discounting seasonal factors, 
industrial activity would continue at a 
relatively high level. 

The seasonal declines in outdoor 
activities and in the clothing industry 
in November and December were 
accompanied by increased*unemploy- 
ment, which at the end of December 
totaled 119,000, compared with 91,000 
in September. However, the general 
improvement of the labor market, after 
seasonal factors are eliminated, is re- 
flected by the rate of unemployment, 
which dropped from 15.1 percent of the 
total labor force in December 1955 to 
12.4 percent in December 1956. 


Salaries Increased 


Salary increases for about 120,000 
Government employees and Christmas 
bonuses for the gainfully employed and 
pension recipients augmented  con- 
sumers’ outlays. 

Retail sales expanded by 30 percent 
over the preceding quarter and exceed- 
ed the corresponding period of 1955 by 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Peruvian Production at Record Levels 


All sectors of the Peruvian economy showed strength and vitality 
in 1956, particularly in the mineral sector, and new record production 


levels were reached. 


Despite droughts in the southern region, some labor disturbances, 
and national elections at midyear, the estimated gross national ‘product 


registered a real increase of 6 percent 
over the 26,220 million soles, or US$1.3 
billion, recorded in 1955. 

Drought in the southern region af- 
fected agriculturai production ad- 
versely, particularly grains and live- 
stock. However, as a result of new irri- 
gation projects, which have brought 
new lands under cultivation in the rich 
coastal valleys, better seeds, and more 
intensive cultivation, very favorable re- 
sults were achieved with cotton and 


sugar, Peru’s two principal export 
crops, 
Total 1956 production of cotton, 


which accounts for approximately 25 
percent of Peru’s earnings from ex- 
ports, was estimated at 110,400 metric 
tons, an increase of 4.8 percent over 
the 104,938 metric tons recorded in 
1955 and only 1.8 percent lower than 
the record crop of 1954. Sugar produc- 
tion, which accounts for approximately 
15 percent of foreign exchange earn- 
ings, established a new record level of 
approximately 690,000 metric tons or a 
2-percent increase over the previous 
record established in 1955. Recent firm- 
ness in prices for these two principal 
cash crops plus a. steady world demand 
are reasons for continued optimism, 


Mineral Production Spurred 


Mineral production was spurred by 
generally favorable prices, except in 
copper, and Peru enjoyed a banner 
year. Lead and copper production was 
considerably above the 1955 level, and 
exports of minerals are estimated con- 
siderably above those in 1955. 

Work is now in progress for the de- 
velopment of the huge Toquepala cop- 
per. deposit by the Southern Peru Cop- 
per Corp. This represents the largest 
single investment ever made in Peru 
and one of jhe largest in South Amer- 
ica. This project, which involves an. ex- 
penditure of approximately $200 mil- 
lion, will raise Peru’s copper production 
eventually from approximately 40,000 
metric tons at present to 100,000 and 
make Peru one of the world’s leading 
copper producers. Production and ex- 
port of iron ore, begun in 1954, at the 
end of the first 8 months of 1956 was 
more than 50 percent above 1955. 

Petroleum, Which accounts for ap- 
proximately 8 percent of Peru’s earn- 
ings from export, also continued to ex- 
pand, and crude-oil production at the 
end of the third quarter of 1956 stood 
at an annual rate of 18.3 million bar- 
rels, compared with 17.2 million barrels 
in 1955. This was a record production 
of crude oil and was accomplished pri- 
marily through the use of improved 


4 





recovery methods. With increasing do- 
mestic requirements for petroleum 


products, however, it is not expected 
that exports will be increased signifi- 
cantly unless new and substantially 
large discoveries are made, 


Fish Production Rises 

Fish production, whieh accounts for 
about 5 percent of Peru’s earnings from 
exports, also showed a remarkable in- 
crease and exports of fish products at 
the end of the first 9 months of 1956 
were 20 percent greater than in 1955. 

Manufacturing followed the general 
pattern of the economy and available 
indicators such as electricity consump- 
tion, cement sales and gasoline con- 
sumption point to record production in 
this sector. New investments in explo- 
sives, chemical fertilizers, food process- 
ing, rubber tires, refractories, cement, 
electrification and steel were made 
during the year. 

One of the outstanding developments 
was the inauguration in August of 
Peru’s Chimbote steel mill, the coun- 
try’s first. The rolling mill is now in 
production, using imported billets; the 
pig iron and steel plant are expected 


w 
to go into operation by the end of 
Cement production also reached a 
level, standing at approximately 575,000 
metric tons, compared with 550,000 in 
1955 and 460,000 metric tons in 195% 
Electric-power production has also jn. 
creased to meet the increased demand. 
Foreign Trade Sets Record m 


Peru’s foreign trade in 1956 stood at 
$672.4 million, compared with the pre. 
vious record of $571.2 million estab. 
lished in 1955. Of these totals, Per 
imported $361 million of merchandise 
as compared with $300.3 million in 1955, 
an increase of approximately 20 percent, 
Peru's exports for the same period stood 
at $311.4 million as compared with 
$270.9 million in 1955, an increase of 
about 15 percent. While the above fig. 
ures indicate an unfavorable trade defi- 
cit for the 2 years, much of the imports 
represent inflow of capital. 

As a result of these rather large 
capital movements, exchange has been 
generally available and Peru’s gold and 
foreign exchange reserves increased 
sharply, standing at $41:7 million in 
December 1956, compared with $256 
million in December 1955. The certifi- 
cate exchange rate stood at 19 soles to 
the dollar during the year and, but fora 
slight tendency towards appreciation, 
little change occurred. 

The United States exported to Per 
$160 million worth of merchandise in 
1956, compared with $151.7 million in 

(Continued on page 40) 





The U. S. Department of Commerce 
Trade Mission currently visiting Bur- 
ma held informative conferences on 
March 7 with the Burmese Minister 
of Mines, U Raschid, and with the 
Burmese mining community concern- 
ing the promotion of foreign private 
capital investment in mining in 
Burma. 

U Raschid told U. S. Ambassador 
Satterthwaite and the Trade Mission 
members that Burma’ wishes to en- 
courage the participation of foreign 
private capital in the development of 
Burma’s mineral resources, During 
a 45-minute conference with the Min- 
ister of Mines, the Government’s spe- 
cific policies toward foreign capital 
participation were discussed, and the 
Minister told the U. S. representa- 
tives that currently the Government 
has no intention to nationalize the 
marketing of minerals. 

Roy Theodore Wise, mining engi- 
neer and geologist and a member of 
the Trade Mission, pointed out to U 
Raschid that in the typical partner- 
ship arrangement, the partner con- 





U.S. Trade Mission in Burma Confers 
On Mining Investment 


tributes three important factors— 
managerial and technical experience, 
financing, and a guaranteed market 
for minerals mined—the latter being 
the most important. 

Prior to the meeting with the Min- 
ister, the Trade Mission met in a 3- 
hour session with the members of the 
Union of Burma Chamber of Mines. 
Mineowners from Rangoon, Manda- 
lay, Taunggyi, and Tavoy attended, 
a number having flown to Rangoon 
especially for the meeting. 

The Mission was given a lengthy 
list of questions, which served as &. 
basis for discussion. These related to 
American mining investment. prac: 
tices and policies in widely separated 
areas of the world and to the present 
market demand for certain minerals 
in the United States. The willingness 
of prospective American investors to 
provide funds necessary for the initial 
exploration of mineral-bearing areas 
in foreign countries where invest 
ment conditions are favorable was 
also explained. 
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bitch High Imports 


HReflect Suez Crisis 


pisturbances in shipping schedules 
and rising freight rates, byproducts of 
the Suez Canal closing, contributed to 
the United Kingdom’s record imports 
in January, the c. i. f. value of which 
was £376.5 million—£30 million and £70 
million more than for January and De- 
cember 1956, respectively. 

The import backlog was not reflected 
in the trade statistics until January. 

ts, on the other hand, were rela- 
tively unaffected by developments in 
the last 2 months of 1956. Therefore, 
the trade gap widened considerably in 
January. The trade deficit in that month 
was £103.6 million compared with an 
average monthly deficit of £32.3 million 
for the last quarter of 1956. 

Other factors contributing to the in- 
crease in the United Kingdom import 
value were increases in some commod- 
ity prices, especially petroleum and 
wool, as well as particularly heavy dol- 
lar expenditures for petroleum. Ar- 
rivals of crude oil in January were 
much lower than in the preceding 
month, but total imports of oil products 
increased; imports of fuel oil, at 73.6 
million gallons, were more than twice 
as high as in December and also higher 
than in January 1956. 


Exports Maintained 

United Kingdom exports in January 
increased slightly over the preceding 
month, despite the loss of some business 
in the Middle East markets, a decline 
in ship and boat deliveries, and a slack- 
ening in automobile shipments to con- 
tinental customers, owing to gas ration- 
ing there. January exports were valued 
at £281 million, compared with £253.7 
million and £257.9 million in December 
and January 1956, respectively. 

Dollar Trade Off 

United Kingdom exports to North 
America were valued at £34 million in 
January, including a £2.1-million in- 
stallment on silver bullion repayments 
to the United States. Excluding this 
item, exports to North America in Jan- 
vary were 10 percent below the monthly 
average fdér the last quarter of 1956, 
but 22 percent higher than in January 
1956. 
| Britain’s exports to the United States 
in January, excluding silver bullion re- 
payments, were valued at £21.8 million, 
or 4 percent below the monthly rate for 
the last quarter of 1956, and exports to 
Canada were seasonally lower at £12.3 
million, or 18 percent below the rate for 
the same period.” 

However, United Kingdom exports to 
both the United States and Canada in 
January were 23 percent and 21 per- 
tent, respectively, greater than in the 
corresponding month last year. 
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Colombia Delivers Cash Payment 
To Certain United States Banks 


The Colombian Government has delivered to certain U. S. banks a 
cash payment, reported to be between US$52 million and US$69 million, 
to cover the 60-percent settlement under the exchange backlog liquida- 
tion agreement reached in January, the Minister of Finance has 


announced. 

This settlement was accepted gen- 
erally by the public as proof that an 
agreement had been concluded, despite 
rumors to the contrary (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 25, p. 4). 

Details for handling the payments, 
especially the 40 percent of the backlog 
to be covered by the 30-month 4-per- 
cent bonds, has not been announced. 

An arrangement was concluded with 
the West German banks similar to that 
with the U. S. banks for payment of 60 
percent of the amount owing West Ger- 
many, the Bank of the Republic an- 
nounced in February. A similar ar- 
rangement with Canada was reported 
to be in, the making. 

The method of handling the second 
phase of the backlog liquidation—reim- 
bursement of Colombian importers who 
have paid through the free market— 
also was announced by the Bank. In 
brief, the importer has two options: 
The immediate payment of 25 percent 
in titulos (dollar exchange certificates), 
with the remaining 75 percent also in 
titulos in 30 monthly payments; or, 
immediate reimbursement in pesos at 
4.95 pesos per US$1. 

The final major factor in the back- 
log liquidation, remittance of dividends 
and royalties, also was dealt with by 
the Minister of Finance. The Minister 
said that remittances on these items 
will begin in March. Although the state- 
ment was not specific, it implied that 
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remittance on these items will be in 
full, in dollars, without recourse to the 
60/40 arrangement, 


The free-market peso rate fluctuated 
between 6 pesos and 6.21 pesos to the 
US$1 from January 11 to February 15, 
with a strengthening trend noted early 
in February. 


Import Licensing Resumed 

Processing of import license applica- 
tions was resumed in all import cate- 
gories with the reopening on February 
4 of the Office of Exchange Registry 
for the acceptance of applications for 
Group I commodities. The Office had 
opened previously for the acceptance of 
applications in Special Group I, Group 
II, and Group III. On the opening for 
acceptance of Group I applications, 
notice was served again on importers 
by the Ministry of Finance that no 
exceptions will be made to its pre- 
viously announced policy of limiting li- 
censes to a total of US$20 million a 
month in the official exchange cate- 
gories. 

Signing of the long-discussed com- 
mercial agreement between the Na- 
tional Coffee Federation and the Czecho- 
slovakian firm, Koospol, was announced 
in January. Accounts will be kept by 
the Banco de la Republica for Colombia 
and by the Czech State Bank for 
Czechoslovakia. The amount of trade 
contemplated by the agreement is about 
US$5 million, according to the an- 
nouncement, 

Business generally returned to nor- 
mal levels of activity following the 
year-end holiday lull, Collections were 
slow, and demand for loans continued 
heavy in a very tight money market. 
The. stock market was slightly lower 
on a moderate volume of trading. 

Some interest was aroused by the 
announcement in February that the 
U. S. firm of Armstrong & Co., New 
York, will undertake to finance Colom- 
bian importers who wish to import from 
either U, S. or European sources, The 
firm will work through the *Colombo- 
American Chamber of Commerce and 
will charge importers about 18 percent 
a year for its financing. 

A development of considerable poten- 
tial significance was the announcement 
in February of the forfmation of a firm 
to be known as the Sociedad Coordina- 
dora de Inversiones Nacionales y 
Extranjeros S.A. The firm will be capi- 
talized at 1 million pesos and will in- 
clude on its board of directors promi- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Austria Shifts Trade 
Delegates in U. S. 


Mr. Otto M. Spitz, the former head of 
the Chicago office of the Austrian Trade 
Delegate, has been transferred to New 
York to replace Mr. Alfred Bleyleben, 
who has returned to Austria, and Dr. 
Guenther H. Gruber, former Economic 
Advisor of the Austrian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
head of the Chicago office. 


The appointment of Dr. Kurt Schu- 
schnigg as Honorary Austrian Trade 
Representative in Missouri also has been 
announced. Inquiries and requests for 
Austrian trade information from that 
State, formerly handled by the Chicago 
office, will be processed henceforth by 
the new Missouri office. 

The Austrian Trade Delegate’s offices 
in the United States are now set up to 
handle trade inquiries for the various 
regions of the United States as follows: 

Inquiries from all Eastern Seaboard 
States, Vermont, Pennsylvania, West 


Virginia, Washington, D. C., Kentucky, . 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas should go 
to the Austrian Trade Delegate, 31 East 
69th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Inquiries from Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
Colorado are handled by the Austrian 
Trade Delegate, Midwest Office, 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Trade inquiries from Missouri now 
may go to the Honorary Austrian Trade 
Representative in Missouri, 424 West 
Essex, Kirkwood 22, Mo.; and from 
Louisiana, to the Honorary Austrian 
Trade. Representative, 629 Ursuline 
Street, New Orleans 16, La. 

For all West coast States and Ida- 
ho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Hawaii, and Alas- 
ka, trade inquiries are handled by the 
Austrian Trade Delegate, West Coast 
Office, 448 South Hill Street, Los An- 
geles 13, Calif. 


ECAFE Session... 


(Continued from page 2) 


Director, Office of Trade Promotion, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 

At the Thirteenth Annual Session of 
the Commission, the delegates, in addi- 
tion to studying the recommendations 
of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade, will consider reports on the eco- 
nomic situation in Asia during 1956, 
economic development and planning, in- 
land transport, flood control and water 
resources development, and food and 
agricultural devélopment. 








New Zealand’s 1956-57 fruit crops are 
below the 1955-56 levels, owing to un- 
favorable weather conditions and high 
incidence of disease in some areas, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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German Economy... 
(Continued from page 3) 

as textiles, shoes, clothing, and leather. 
As the quarter ended, negotiations on 
shorter hours were still in progress for 
about 3 million additional workers in 
construction, public services, railways, 
and postoffices, and in the private in- 
surance industry. 

Labor’s undiminished strength and 
management’s growing resistance to 
wage increases which outpace progress 
in productivity, resulted in a metal 
workers’ strike in Schleswig-Holstein 
primarily affecting the shipyards. The 
strike began October 24 over issues 
connected with sick and vacation pay, 
and has since extended its coverage to 
approximately 34,000 workers in the 
longest and costliest walkout in post- 
war Germany. Fina] settlement now ap- 
pears to be in sight. New mediation 
attempts have followed an unprecedent- 
ed rejection by the strikers of their 
union leaders’ recommendations after 
national-level mediation late in Janu- 
ary. Significantly, the fringe benefits de- 
manded by the strikers have been con- 
ceded to a large extent by the em- 
ployers. 


Prices Rise 


Prices had begun to move up again 
toward the end of the third quarter, 
and continued in the fourth quarter, 
having maintained a fairly steady level 
through the summer months. With 
wage increases generally outpacing pro- 
ductivity increases and certain basic 
materials prices moving up, added costs 
were passed on to consumers. Price 
rises in various sectors of the producer- 
goods industry closely followed coal and 
steel price increases in October. 

As wage agreements extended into 
the consumer-goods industry and with 
consumer demand remaining firm, con- 
sumer-goods producers passed on in- 
creased costs through higher prices. 
Other more temporary factors in the 
price picture incuded rising world mar- 
ket prices for certain raw materials and 


increased freight rates following the 
Suez crisis. 
Although the general price trends 


were watched closely by economic au- 
thorities, they were still far from 
alarming. The major West German 
price indexes exceeded their December 
1955 level by 2 to 4 percent as the year 
ended, with the cost-of-living index 
showing only a small increase of 1.8 
percent. 


Exports Set New Record 


Fourth-quarter exports increased by 
14 percent over the third quarter, to 
establish a new postwar record of $2.08 
billion. Although imports increased sub- 
stantially to $1.85 billion, a trade sur- 
plus of $228 million remained, exceeded 
only by the record $240 million of the 
second quarter, bringing the total trade 
surplus for the year to the alltime high 
of roughly $700 million. The balance-of- 


es 





payments surplus for the quarter wag 
again impressive, mainly as a result of. 
this trade surplus. However, the 1 
accrual of foreign exchange by the Ces 
tral Bank was held down by 

aid to the Saar and advance payments 
for arms from abroad. 

The Central Bank’s gold and foreign 
eurrency holdings were further ‘ 
by the earmarking of foreign exchange capen 
worth some 300 million German ma 
or roughly $71.4 million, as a guaranty 
for future payments of arms purchases | 
from the United States. Neverthe 
another $290 million in gold and foreign 
currency, including soft currencie®, wag 
added to the reserves, bringing total re. 








serves to some $4.3 billion. 


Discount Rate Cut 


As in previous quarters, large trade 
and payment surpluses accumulated, 
The Central Bank cut its discount rate 
in September. Hope for a moderating 
effect on the balance of payments jp- 
duced the Central Bank to reduce the 
discount rate by another .5 percent | 
4.5 percent as of January 10. The re. 
laxation in the investment boom and 
the seasonal decline of economic activi- 
ties in the winter months contributed to 
this decision. Thus, fourth-quarter de- 
velopments emphasized that 1956 was a 
period of phenomenal economic growth 
for West Germany, but suggested that 
continued prosperity and further expan- 
sion would be at reduced rates. 

At the same time, however, the Bank 
made no secret of its undiminished wor- 
ries regarding the course of the econ. 
omy, particularly wages and prices. 
While letting up somewhat on the dis 














count rate, the monetary authorities | 1957, 
extended their open market operations | amend 
to counteract the excessive commercial | Emba: 
bank liquidity resulting from the rapid Cop’ 
influx of foreign exchange. After pro | troleu 
tracted deliberation, the Finance Mim | the N. 
ister agreed to a Central Bank request | Burea 
to increase the ceiling on negotiable | Depar 
paper based on equalization claims | 3 p. 
against the Government from 2 billion 
German marks to 3 billion.—U. S. Em P 
bassy, Bonn. Trai 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





irae! Oil Operators 
Freed of Import Taxes 


The Israeli Petroleum Law of 1952, 
gtich prescribes conditions under which 
companies holding petroleum leases may 
engage in oil exploration and production 
in Israel has been amended. 


The purpose of the amendment, effec- 
tive January 17, is to permit more lib- 
gal exemptions from duties, taxes, and 
gther dues on good imported by holders 
of petroleum rights and their contrac- 
ors and thus to encourage expansion 
of petroleum operations in Israel. 


The amendment provides that— 


@ Holders of petroleum rights in Is- 
rael will be exempt from customs duties, 
purchase taxes, and other dues on im- 
ports of machinery, equipment, installa- 
fions, fuel, houses, transport facilities, 
and similar items, not including con- 
sumer goods, necessary for petroleum 
operations. 

@ Holder of petroleum rights will be 
entitled to a refund of excise taxes paid 
on articles purchased locally, such as 
cement, fuel, and new tires. 

@ Exemptions from customs and oth- 
er duties, in addition to being applica- 
ble to holders of petroleum leases and 
licenses, are extended to holders of 
preliminary permits and to persons en- 
gaged in petroleum operations for hold- 
ers of such leases, licenses, or permits. 

® Excise and purchase taxes paid 
between April 1, 1954, and January 17, 
1957, on imports exempted under the 
amendment, will be recoverable. — U. S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 

Copies of the amendment to the pe- 
troleum law are available on loan from 
the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
3, D. C, 


Trailers and Contents May 
Enter Mexico Duty Free 


The question of taxability for customs 
purposes of the contents of trailers en- 
tering Mexico from the United States 


has been raised, and the Mexican Min- 
ister of Finance has decided that the 
trailer and its usual equipment will be 
admitted duty free just as an automo- 
bile is, provided the trailer is taken 
out of the country when the traveler 
leaves. 


A caravan of approximately 250 cars 
and house’ trailers with more than 
1,000 passengers went to Mexico City 
from the United States in January. 


World production of soybeans in 1956 
is estimated at 854 million bushels by 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


March 18, 1957 


Investment Trust Inaugurated in 
Austria, Bank Shares To Go on Sale 


Two developments in Austrian financial circles In December 
represent further steps in the transfer to private ownership of part 
of the Austrian Government’s extensive business -holdings. 

First, Austria’s initial “investment trust,” similar in many ways 
to an American mutual fund, was established early in the month. The 


second and more significant develop- 
ment was the announcement that the 


Government would offer for sale early 
in the new year “people’s shares” in 
Austria’s two largest banking institu- 
tions, the nationalized Creditanstalt and 
Oesterreichische Laenderbank. 


The new trust company, Selecta Mi- 
teigentumsfond, is owned by the Credi- 
tanstalt-Bankverein and three of its 
banking subsidiaries. 


It easily disposed of its initial block 
of share certificates at 500 schillings 
each, the equivalent. of US$19.23, to a 
total volume of 60 million schillings, or 
$2.3 million, each certificate represent- 
ing a participation in a block of shares 
which had belonged to the Creditan- 
stalt. The block consisted primarily of 
Austrian shares but also included some 
of foreign corporations, among which 
were American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Canadian Pacific, and Holland- 
America Lines. The certificates were 
priced at about 10 percent below their 
value, based on average current quota- 
tions of stocks represented, to help en- 
sure public acceptance of the new form 
of security. 


Strong Demand for Shares 


Almost all of the certificates were 
sold by the end of the first week of a 
scheduled 2-week subscription period, 
and the company plans to issue addi- 
tional similar certificates at unspecified 
future dates. The strong public demand 
cast doubt upon the repeated allega- 
tion that there is no capital market for 
shares in Austria. Many certificates re- 
portedly were purchased by persons of 
limited income who had never owned 
securities. Although the total amount 
issued was relatively small, the suc- 
cess of the operation indicated that it 
would not be considered impracticable 
to market small-denomination ‘“‘people’s 
shares” in nationalized enterprises, as 
advocated in a Government declaration 
last July. 


Although the nationalized Creditan- 
stalt disposed of part of its direct own- 
ership in Austrian industrial enter- 
prises, it did not relinquish its control, 
as it and its subsidiaries will still direct 
the voting power now vested in the in- 
vestment trust. In fact, if the invest- 
ment trust should in a future trans- 
action acquire the rights to shares not 
owned by a nationalized enterprise, 





Government control of the economy 
would increase. Also, there is nothing 
to prevent the Creditanstalt from using 
the additional funds which it has now 
acquired to extend its ownership and 
control of other enterprises. 

Bank Shares Offered Public 


Sales to the public of shares in the 
nationalized banks will be made up of 
common shares with voting rights and 
nonvoting preferred shares. The com- 
mon shares with voting rights will be 
issued to a face value of 75 million 
schillings, US$2.9 million, or 10 per- 
cent of the banks’ capital, and nonvot- 
ing preferred shares to a value of 225 
million schillings, US$8.7 million, or 30 
percent of the capital. 


The shares are to be sold to the pub- 
lic through a number of banking in- 
stitutions and through the postoffices. 


Of the common shares, with voting 
rights, 60 percent are to be sold under 
the auspices of the Socialist Party. The 
People’s Party portion will be sold 
through a syndicate composed of the 
Creditanstalt, the Laenderbank, and 
five other banks, and the banks’ regu- 
lar clients and employees reportedly 
will be given first purchase rights. The 
Socialist Party portion is to be sold 
through the Arbeiterbank and the Vien- 
na Municipal Savings Bank, and it is 
understood that substantial allocations 
will be made to those banks and to the 
Trade Union Federation. 

Purchasers of common shares are re- 
quired to exercise their votes through 
associations linked with the respective 
banking syndicates, and when they wish 
to sell they must give first option to 
the syndicates. 

Nominal values of the preferred stock 
are fixed at 500 and 1,000 schillings a 
share, approximately $19 and $38, and 
the purchase price may be spread over 
five monthly installments at an inter- 
est cost of about 6 percent. The pre- 
ferred shares carry a 6-percent divi- 
dend, and a dividend skipped in whole 
or in part will create a claim against 
net profits for the next 2 years. A pre- 
ferred dividend is to be paid out of 1956 
profits, even though the shares will not 
be sold until 1957. 

Reflecting the Austrian desire to 
avoid penetration by foreign financial 
interests, legislation provides that the 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Bundestag Passes Investment Bill 


A bill designed to popularize investment saving in the Federal 
Republic of Germany has been passed by the Bundestag. 

To protect savers the draft law imposes certain requirements on 
investment companies and specifies the tax treatment applicable to that 


type of investment activity. 

Investment companies would be or- 
ganized either as joint stock corpora- 
tions (A.G.) or corporations with lim- 
ited liability (G.m.b.H.) and would be 
capitalized at at least 500,000 marks, 
or US$119,000. They would not be au- 
thorized to engage in any other busi- 
ness activities. 

Savers would purchase investment 
certificates, and the proceeds would 
form investment funds administered by 
the companies as trustees. With these 
funds the companies would be per- 
mitted to purchase only securities 
traded on stock exchanges, and securi- 
ties of one source of issue would not 
be permitted to constitute more than 5 
percent of any investment fund. The 
price of an investment certificate could 
not exceed 100 marks, the equivalent 
of US$23.80, at time of issuance. 

On their investment funds the com- 
panies would be exempt from the Ger- 
man corporate income tax, trade tax, 
and property tax and the Berlin aid 
tax. Initial purchases and repurchases 





Swiss Reserve Certain Farm 
Products for State Trading 


Importation into Switzerland of cer- 
tain grains, pulses, feedstuffs and fod- 
der materials, straw and peat litter, 
oleaginous seeds and fruits, various edi- 
ble fats and oils, and coco butter is re- 
served to the Swiss Cooperative Society 
for Cereals and Fodder Materials, a 
Government-recognized organization. 


The restrictions, imposed by two Fed- 
eral Council decrees dated December 17 
and 26, 1956, and effective January 1, 
1957, are not applicable to imports 
weighing up to 20 kilograms gross 
weight (44 pounds) except imports of 
the specified fats and oils.—Schweizer- 
isches Handelsamtsblatt. 





The Costa Rican import duty on 
metal frames for removable dental 
bridges has been doubled. 

This action, effective February 12, 
was accomplished through creation un- 
der tariff item No. 862 “Other manu- 
factures, n. e. s. of ordinary metals” of 
subitem (g) “Frameworks of metal for 
removable dental bridges,” dutiable at 
6 colones a gross kilogram plus 40 per- 
cent of c. i. f. value (1 colon= 
US$0.1764 at official selling rate). 

These items formerly were included 
under “all others,” dutiable at 3 colones 
a gross kilogram plus 20 percent of 
ec. i. f. value, now renumbered No. 
862 (h) with no change in duty, 





of investment certificates by the invest- 
ment companies would be exempt from 
taxes on capital transactions. 

German holders of investment cer- 
tificates would not have to pay taxes 
on capital gains, but foreign holders 
would pay a 25-percent tax on the 
yield of the certificates. Income tax 
privileges also would be granted for the 
acquisition of certificates for invest- 
ment funds consisting exclusively of se- 
curities the acquisition of which is tax- 
privileged under income tax regulations 
favoring long-term saving for specific 
purposes.—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Colombia Restricts 
Bus, Truck Imports 


Colombian regulations specifying 
weights and dimensions for vehicles on 
the national highways and prohibiting 
import of vehicles not complying with 
the specifications, which was to have 
gone into effect in January, have been 
temporarily modified. 

The regulations, announced on Janu- 
ary 19, 1955, as decree No. 0102, de- 
signed to prevent continued rapid de- 
terioration of the Colombian roads, 
grant a 2-year period for truck and 
bus operators to comply with the pro- 
visions. 

Strong criticism had been leveled 
against the regulations because of the 
hardship that would result for truck 
owners, and thus they were so modi- 
fied, in the form of Minister of Public 
Works resolutions dated January 25 
and February 5, 1957, as to enable 
most of the affected trucks to continue 
to operate. The resolutions will have 
effect for 6 months, after which decree 
No. 0102 will again be in force. 

The prohibition against import of ve- 
hicles not complying with the specifica- 
tions, although not strictly applied in 
the past, appears likely to be enforced 
in the future. 

Recent Colombian import _restric- 
tions prohibit entry of all assembled 
motor vehicles (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 4, 1957, p. 8), but this is 
regarded as a temporary measure to 
conserve foreign exchange. Truck 
chassis and front-end components, such 
as engine, hood, and front fenders, may 
still be imported. 

Details of the regulations set forth 
in decree No. 0102 may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.—U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 
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Several Ecuador Import 
Regulations Changed 


Import into Ecuador of some {tems 
previously prohibited entry is now per- 
mitted, cost of exchange purchased for 
import of certain less essential com. 
modities is raised, and provision is made 
for gradual elimination of prior deposit 
of import duties on less essentials, 

These changes affecting imports, 
provided for in three new regulations 


issued by the Monetary Board of 
Ecuador, are summarized as follows: 


@ Import of a number of items / 


previously excluded includes various 
textiles, radios valued at more than 
US$100, and automobiles whose f. 0. b, 
factory price plus dealer’s commission 
is no greater than ‘US$2,200. Foreign 
exchange for purchase of these items 
must be acquired at the broker’s free 
market selling rate, currently about 
19.40 sucres to the dollar. (Regulation 
No. 195 dated January 34, 1957.) 


@ Exchange for purchase of various 
commodities, including most wines, soap 
flakes and powders, detergents, certain 
kinds of paper, certain textiles, caleu- 
lating machines, parts for radio and 
similar apparatus, and automobile and 
truck bodies, must be purchased at the 
broker’s free market selling rate of 
about 19.40 to the dollar, rather than 
at the Central Bank “free” selling rate 
of 17.40 sucres to the dollar. These 
items, however, remain in import list 
II, which consists generally of the less 
essential items permitted import into 
Ecuador. 

@ The requirement that 40 percent 
of import duties on list II items be 
deposited before issuance of an import 
license is to be gradually eliminated 
Deposits required were to be 30 percent 
in February, 20 percent in March, 10 
percent in April, and none thereafter. 
The requirement for advance deposit 
of the entire value of the commodity 
itself remains in effect for list II items. 
(Regulation No. 197 dated February 5, 
1957.) —U. S. Embassy, Quito. 

The latter change should be noted in 
Department of Commerce publication 
“Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Ecuador,” World Trade Information 
Service, Part 2, No. 55-54, April 195, 
page 2. 


India Raises Tea Quota 


India’s tea export allotment for the 
1956-57 shipping season has been it 
creased to 453.3 million pounds, the 
Government of India announced @ 
February 19. 


This figure represents an increase of 
10 million pounds over the previow 
quota. 
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E| Salvador, Honduras 
List Duty-Free Items 


A long list of products that may be 
exchanged duty free between El Salva- 
dor and Honduras is specified in a 
treaty of Free Trade and Economic In- 
tegration signed between the countries 
m February 18. 

A second list comprises the contro- 
yrsial manufactures, which will be 
exchanged at preferential rates ranging 
from 15 percent of applicable duties on 
etton clothing and leather shoes to 20 
percent on most cotton fabrics, cotton 
stockings, and soluble coffee, to 35 per- 
gnt on s@aps and cosmetics, and 40 


| pereent on some finer cotton fabrics. 


The new treaty, like the old, applies 
mly to goods produced in Honduras or 
Ei Salvador. It omits, however; the 
areful wording of the 1954 protocol, 
which defined locally produced goods so 
a to exclude all foreign products re- 
packaged, relabeled, assembled, or 
slightly modified, as well as all products 
made of materials which by value were 
over 40 percent imported. A new sec- 
tion defines and probits export subsidies 
on trade between the contracting par- 
ties, and another new provision allows 
for internal regulation of trade in gold, 
silver, precious stones, and jewels. 

Other provisions of the 1918 treaty 
or the 1954 protocol which have been 
retained and in some cases amplified 
are— 

@ Exception of alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages, cigarettes, coffee beans, and 
products of Government monopolies 
from the treaty’s provisions. 

@ Right to establish quantitative or 
qualitative trade controls for sanitary, 
national security, or moral reasons or 
to preserve historical or archaeological 
heritages. 

® Distinction between import and ex- 
port duties, consular fees, and other 
charges on foreign commerce, from 
Which the listed goods will be exempt, 
and national and municipal taxes on 
production, ‘sales, internal trade, and 
consumption, from which there is no 
exemption. 

@ Establishment of a Mixed Commis- 
sion to study any differences which 
May arise on account of the treaty and 
to assist in the further integration of 
customs and tariff policies between the 
countries, 

® Allowance for the establishment of 
exchange control through a supplemen- 
tary agreement. 

® Provision for freer flow and equal 
treatment of traffic between the two 
countries, 

® The clause which restricts the 
treaty’s benefits to the contracting par- 
ties while automatically granting the 
parties the benefits of any tariff conces- 
sions granted a non-Central American 
nation. 


The treaty is to become effective 


March 18, 1957 


upon ratification by the Honduran 
Council of Ministers and the El Salva- 
dor Legislative Chamber and continue 
in effect for 2 years and will be auto- 


matically renewed for similar periods 
unless denounced by either party 90 
days before its expiration date. 


The new treaty was negotiated as a 
result of the breakdown in 1955 of the 
1918 Free Trade Treaty as modified by 
a 1954 protocol. Emergence of new in- 
dustries in the two countries had caused 
friction between local interests desiring 
protection and competing imports. As a 
result, the new treaty, instead of grant- 
ing a blanket exemption from duties to 
all native products of each country, in- 
cludes the list of products to be ex- 
changed duty-free. 





Investment Trust... 
(Continued from page 7) 


Government may sell the shares only to 
Austrian nationals. This stipulation has 
been generally interpreted as meaning 
that a corporation which has its seat 
in Austria even though it may have 
foreign shareholders may also purchase 
the shares. The legislation does not 
specifically prohibit sale of shares by 
an original purchaser to a foreign na- 
tional, but it states that “the rights 
pertaining to the shares shall be vested 
only in Austrian nationals,” which is 
probably an effective deterrent to any 
purchases by foreign nationals. 

Inasmuch as voting shares to be sold 
represent only 10 percent of the capital 
of the two banks and will remain sub- 
stantially under the influence of the 
two coalition parties, it cannot be said 
that any genuine change in the existing 
Government control of the banks is in- 
volved. 

The successful issuance of the invest- 
ment trust certificates and the initial 
strong demand for the “people’s shares” 
in the nationalized banks attest to the 
Austrian people’s ability and willing- 
ness to provide at least some capital for 
projects offering sufficiently attractive 
terms.—U. S. Embassy, Vienna. 
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From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Mexico Extends Subsidy 
For Imports, Exports 


Mexico has extended its subsidies for 
export of natural chicle and candelilla 
wax and for import of black iron and 
steel sheets and first-quality tinplate. 


The subsidies for export of natural 
chicle, of up to $0.644 peso per gross 
kilogram but no more than 75 percent 
of total export duties, and export of 
candelilla wax, of 75 percent of export 
duties, are to remain in effect through- 
out 1957 and are valid for all exporters 
who conduct their operations through 
the National Foreign Trade Bank. 

The subsidy on black iron and steel 
sheets not galvanized or corrugated im- 
ported under a permit from the Bureau 
of Financial Studies Ys equal to 75 per- 
cent of total import duties, 

Imports of first-quality tinplate are 
granted the following subsidies: Hot- 


dipped tinplate of under 100 pounds 


base weight, 75 percent of duties; tin- 
plate of 100 to 135 pounds base weight, 
50 percent of duties; electrolytic tin- 
plate of 100 and 103 pounds base weight, 
50 percent of duties; tinplate of all 
other base weights, 20 percent of duties. 

Importers must make prior applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Financial Studies 
and enclose a photostatic copy of the 
import permit from the Ministry of 
Finance, and upon entering the goods 
must present to Customs the insurance 
certification and original manufac- 
turer’s invoice. 

Import of tinplate also may be 
subject to a cotton barter arrangement. 
Small plants may import only up to 10 
tons of iron and steel sheets and only 
5 tons of tinplate every 3 months 
through the National Foreign Trade 
Bank. 

Subsidies will continue in force in 
the first 6 months of 1957.—Diario 
Oficial, February 2, 1957, and February 
6, 1957. 

Earlier extensions of the chicle and 
candelilla wax subsidies were reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 
12, 1956, page 10. Establishment of the 
subsidy for black iron and steel sheets 
was reported in the issue of August 6, 
1956, page 9. 





Mexico Lowers Cucumber, 
Natural Dye Export Duties 


Mexico has _ reclassified cucumbers 
and certain natural dyes in its export 
tariff and lowered the export duties 
thereon, effective January 20. 

Classifications created and new duties 
on the items, with former rates, shown 
in parentheses, are as follows: 

24-43. Cucumbers: 15 percent (25 percent) 
. Annatto and “huizache’”’: bolished. 


. “‘Huizache’’: 35 pereent (35 percent). 
28-85. Annatto: 10 percent (35 percent). 


—Diario Oficial, January 19, 1957. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Aircraft Instruments, Tugs, Cables, 
Ink Among Items Required Abroad 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


~ 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 

Construction of 2 steel] single-screw 
harbor tugs; bids invited until May 4 
by the Chairman, Board of Manage- 
ment for the Port of Rangoon, Post 
Box No. 1, Rangoon. Vessels are to be 
financed from the loan granted to Bur- 
ma by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, thus 
dollar funds are expected to be avail- 
able.* 


” Egypt 

Underground armored cables—6,000 
and 1,000 volts—and rubberized and 
plastic insulated cables; bids invited un- 
til April 2. Tender forms for the first 
item may be purchased for $5.75 from 
the Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counselor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington 8, D. C., and $2.87 for the 
second item. 


Greece 

Lubricating oil for aircraft engines, 
40 metric tons, bid deadline April 2; 
2,000 meters cast iron pipes, March 29; 
2 platform weighing machines, March 
29; and various kinds of timber, March 
30; 65 typewriters with Greek key- 
board, April 5; 1,139 fire extinguishers, 
- April 4; bids invited by the State Pro- 
curement Service, 36 El. Venizelos 
Street, Athens.* 

Lead ingots, 40,000 kilograms, bid 
deadline March 22; lead storage bat- 
tery boxes and tops, 11,500 boxes and 
54,600 tops in 4 different sizes, April 2; 
lubricating oils, 300 metric tons No. 30 
and 160 metric tons No. 90, April 5; 
zine oxide, 110,000 kilograms, April 9; 
bids invited. by Agricultural Bank of 
Greece, 23 El. Venizelos Street, Athens.* 

Electric powerplant,~80 kv.-a.; bids 
invited until March 27 by the Commu- 
nity of Typakion, Iraklion, Crete.* 

Pig iron, 250 metric tons; steel and 
brass tubes; bids invited until March 
29 by the Greek State Railways (SEK), 
12 b Polytechniou Street, Athens.* 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


India 


Aircraft instruments; bids invited un- 
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til April 2 by India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue N.W.,, 
Washington, D. C. Tender No. CY- 
1532, which contains detailed specifica- 
tions, may be obtained from the India 
Supply Mission. 


Iraq 


Line fittings and accessories for 300 


kilometers of 132- and 33-kv. double- 
circuit power transmission lines for 
northern Iraq; contract No. 11, bid 


deadline April 22; and string insulator 
units for 300 kilometers of 132- and 
33-kv. double-circuit power transmis- 

(Continued on page 14) 


Montreal Detergent 
Firm Seeks Agreement 


Snap Manufacturing Ltd., manufac- 
turer of powdered, liquid, paste, and 
waterless hand cleaners, detergents, and 
industrial cleaners, would like to enter 
into a working agreement with a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture of related 
products in Canada. 


The company reportedly has facilities 
available for added production and 
therefore is interested in contacting an 
American company similar to its own 
which presently is exporting to Canada. 
In addition to the cleaning compounds 
now being manufactured, Snap Mfg. 
Ltd. has indicated that it could under- 
take the manufacture of metal cleaning 
compounds, floor cleaning, or scouring 
powder compounds, etc. 

A brief outline of the firm’s proposal 
is available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond direct with the company, 
9680 St. Lawrence Boulevard, Montreal 
12, Canada. 





Burma Extends Bid Deadline 


Bids for plant and equipment for the 
Kalewa coal-mine project now will be 
accepted until April 1 by the Accounts 
Assistant, Mineral Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation, No. 243/251 36th 
Street, Rangoon. 

This trade opportunity was published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
18, 1957, page 10, 





i. Lecetatns 
Wanted in Scotland 


The Scottish Council for Developmen 
and Industry is encouraging the esta) 
lishment of American branches at Gig. 
rothes, Scotland, 


The new town is situated about seve, 
miles north of Kirkcaldy and lies on th 
main road to Cupar, between Leslie ang 
Markinch. This new community 
portedly is particularly desirable fq 
light industry. 

The new Rothes Colliery at Thom. 
ton is expected to begin operation 
June-July 1957 and will employ approx. 
imately 2,500 workers when full-scak 
operation is reached by 1960. The avail. 
ability of these mining families is gai 
to offer an additional good supply of 
labor for the proposed light industria] 
development. The water supply 
ample, and, according to the Couneil 
the town is served by a main highwaj, 
which is part of the principal Scottish 
highway system, as well as a branch 
freight rail line connecting with ‘the 
main Edinburgh-Dundee line. Direct 
access to the main electricity grid are 
said to exist and supplies of gas and 
coal are ample. These features enhanee 
the attractiveness of the location. 

Interested firms should address ther 
inquiries to Frank A. B. Preston, Gen- 
eral Manager, Glenrothes Development 
Corporation, Glenrothes, Fife, Scotland. 


Engineer in Italy Offers 
Aluminum Wire Process 


Capital investment, machinery, an 
technical assistance are sought by Ing. 
Otello Stagni, an Italian engineer, for 
the establishment in the United States 
of a pilot plant for the production o 
steel-cored ‘aluminum wire. 

The wire, according to Sr. Stagni, 
a new, continuous, efficient, flexible, and 
patentable process of steel-core alum- 
num wire in which a bond between 
aluminum and steel has been obtained 

In exchange for the assistance of the 
U. S. firm, Sr. Stagni offers to grant 
joint-ownership rights to any patents 
which are obtained. 

Supplemental data concerning the 
wire process are available for review @ 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commert, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wasl 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms alsoate 
invited to address inquiries direct to St. 
Stagni, Corso Porta Romana 78 int 
Milan. 





ed States in January of 91.4 millioo 
pounds were nearly as large as the alk 
time monthly record set in December, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service ™® 
ports. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Producer in France 
Wants Licensee 


Etablissements Emile Boussereau, 
french manufacturers of hoisting and 
iting equipment for agricultural use, 
would like to conclude a working agree- 
ment with a U. S. firm for the manu- 
facture under license of a number of 
jis products. 

The French company is particularly 
interested in an arrangement for the 
manufacture of a multipurpose, tool 
carrying agricultural tractor; hydraulic 
oists for agricultural tractors which 
gre manufactured under the trade name 
Ser-For; feedstuff crushers, pulverizers, 
choppers, and blenders for farm uses; 
and diesel motors for use on tractors, 
boats, and. automotive vehicles. 


Supplemental data, in French, con- 
cerning the products of Ets. Emile 
Boussereau are available for review on 
lan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond direct with 
the company, Villeneuve-la-Comtesse, 
Charente-Maritime, France. 
Industrial Property 

ao 
Offered in France 

Approximately 100 acres of industrial 
property are offered for sale in the 
Province of Bas-Rhin to U. S. firms con- 
templating the establishment of a man- 
ufacturing enterprise in France. 

The property, owned and developed by 
R. Kientz, is known as Kientzville, and 
is described as a village located approxi- 
mately 25 miles south of Strasbourg on 
the edge of the Vosgos mountains. 

Mr. Kientz reportedly built the village 
to provide housing for his weaving- and 
spinning-mill personnel. The property 
includes a road network of 2.5 miles, 
Water mains, a modern pumping station, 
electric high tension transformer, and 
sewage mains. A modern hotel-restau- 


rant, five 6-room houses, and a small 
airfield also are included. 


A site plan, map, and description of 
the thermal spring on the property, in 
French and German, are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Divisien, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond direct with Mr. Kientz, 
Scherwiller, Bas-Rhin, France. 


Japan's production of processed meats 
has risen with extraordinary rapidity 
in the postwar period, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

Production of ham, sausage, and 
bacon in 1955 was over 8 times the 
1934-36 average. 


March 18, 1957 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private firms or individuals 
mentioned in the World Trade 
Leads department of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly are available 
to qualified U. S. firms—or will - 
be prepared on request—through 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1 each, The reports also may be 
obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

The information given 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion, 


in a 
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British Visitor Seeks 


U. S. Investments 


Gerald S. F. Ritson, director of the 
Lancashire and Merseyside Industrial 
Development Association of Manchester, 
England, is scheduled to arrive in the 
United States on April 2 for a month’s 
visit. 

Mr. Ritson is anxious to meet repre- 
sentatives of U. S. firms considering the 
establishment of a branch plant in Great 
Britain. 

The Lancashire and Merseyside Indus- 
trial Development Association was or- 
ganized several years ago to coordinate 
and encourage the development of trade, 
industry, and commerce in the Mersey- 
side area of England, particularly in the 
establishment of new industries. 

Mr. Ritson will visit Philadelphia, 
April 3-4; New York, April 5-7; Detroit, 
April 8-9; Chicago, April 10-12; and 
New York, April 13-20. Tentative visits 
to Cleveland and Boston also are 
planned. 


Firms or individuals interested in 
meeting Mr. Ritson are invited to ad- 
dress their requests to him, c/o British 
Trade Promotion Center, 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

World total production of green coffee 
for the marketing season 1956-57 is 
estimated by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service at 47.5 million bags, of 132 
pounds each, a slight increase over the 
previous estimate. 


This is about 5.4 percent under the 
50.3 million bags of 1955-56 and almost 
30 percent above the average of 36.9 
million bags for the 5-year period 1946- 
47/1950-51. 








Canadian City on Seaway 
Wants New Industries 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine, a Canadian city 
located on the St. Lawrence River, ap- 
proximately equidistant between Mont- 
real and Quebec City, is seeking to at- 
tract new industry. 

To publicize its advantages and facili- 
ties, a comprehensive economic survey 
has been prepared by an independent re- 
search firm, which indicates that Cap- 
de-la-Madeleine . offers an increasing 
industrial potential. 

The city, actording to the survey, al- 
ready is an important center of diver- 
sified manufacturing, offers a deep-sea 
harbor with 35-feet minimum depth, 
excellent rail and highway connections, 
and ample power supplies. 

The industrial district of the St. 
Maurice Valley, of which Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine is a part, contains about 436 
factories having an annual production 
valued at approximately $328 million. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is expected 
to provide added emphasis to the indus- 
trial development of the area. 

Raw Materials Accessible 

Raw materials and supplies available 
to the area include industrial chemicals, 
iron, steel, copper, aluminum, titanium, 
primary textiles, and machinery. The 
economic survey, prepared by Dominion 
Management Associates, Ltd., of Mont- 
real, includes data on industrial, com- 
mercial and social statistics, geographic 
and economic environment, markets, 
transportation, industry, labor, and pub- 
lic seryices. 

A copy of this survey is available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
may be obtained upon request from 
Leo Lupien, City Manager, Cap-de-la- 


*Madeleine, Quebec. 





Norwegian Engineers To Tour 


U. S. Reclamation Projects 


Erling Eriksen, director general of 
Oslo Lysverker, the municipal elec- 
tricity company of Oslo, and’ two other 
engineers, Hans Storebo and Lars Kris- 
tian Ljogodt, are planning a tour of 
dams, reclamation projects, and power- 
plants in the United States. 

Their itinerary is to include New 
York; Washington; Pittsburgh; Mans- 
field, Akron, and Cleveland, Ohio; Nash- 
ville; Vicksburg, Miss.; New Orleans; 
Denver; Las Vegas; Los Angeles; San 
Francisco; Seattle; Chicago; and Buffa- 
lo. Scheduled to arrive in the United 
States on March 24, the group plans 
to stay about a month. 

The U. S. address of Mr. Eriksen will 
be c/o Mr. Arne Eriksen, 31 Arlo Road, 
Apartment 2 A, Staten Island 1, New 
York, N. Y. 








WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Australian X-ray Firm To Expand 


Medical Equipment Services Pty., Ltd., Melbourne manufacturer 
of X-ray equipment, electromedical equipment, iron lungs, short-wave 
apparatus, etc., in association with Both Equipment, Ltd., of Adelaide, 
is planning an expansion of its activities, and seeks the active participa- 
tion of a U. S. manufacturer of similar or related products. 


Following a tour by company repre- 
sentatives throughout Southeast Asia, 
the Australian company reportedly has 
been instrumental in the formation of 
the Australian Medical Export Co. Pty., 
Ltd.—composed of certain manufactur- 
ers of X-ray equipment and allied prod- 
ucts, combined for cooperation in ex- 
porting under the group method. The 
increasing local and export demand for 
the products of the firm and of the 
group is said to necessitate the proposed 
increased production. 

Medical Equipment Services ig inter- 
ested in negotiating with a U. S. manu- 
facturer of X-ray and other medical 
equipment. The company has indicated 
that it would consider the sale of the 
manufacturing portion of its business to 
a U. S. firm prepared to undertake man- 
ufacture in Australia using American 
patents and production now-how. The 
company and the. group firm would re- 
tain the sales and distribution end of 
the business. 

Supplemental data regarding the ac- 
tivities of the Australian company are 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 





Ecuador Extends Deadline 
On Bids for Matches 


Bids for 30 million boxes of matches 
now will be received until March 29 by 
the Secretariat of the Bids Board, Min- 
istry of the Treasury, General Direc- 
tion of Monopolies, Quito (Secretaria 
de la H. Junta de Licitaciones, Min- 
isterio del Tesoro, Direccion General de 
Monopolios). 

Specifications have been amended to 
include all types of matches. Quota- 
tions should be calculated at the rate 
of 17.40 sucres to the dollar; importa- 
tion of the matches will be exempt 
from all taxes, Delivery date has been 
changed from 6 weeks to 8 weeks from 
the date of receipt by the successful 
bidder of the necessary import permit 
from the Central Bank. 

This opportunity was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 11, 
1957, page 8. 





Argentine cattle shipments to slaugh- 
ter houses in 1956 were 50 percent 
above 1955, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Hog shipments in 1956 were 70 per- 
cent over 1955, and the second largest 
in the past 10 years. Sheep shipments 
were 2 percent over 1955, and the third 
highest in the past 10 years. 
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D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond direct with A. F. Huggins, 
managing director, 79 Collins Street, 
Melbourne. 


Italian Rights for 
Razor Patent Offered 


Stefano Ardito, Italian inventor of a 
hand-operated mechanical razor, wishes 
to sell the U. S. patent rights to a U. S. 
manufacturer. 


The razor is similar in appearance to 
an electric razor and reportedly would 
be useful for campers, military person- 
nel, and others living in areas without 
electricity. 

Professor Ardito’s invention for the 
manufacture of hand-operated mechani- 
cal razors is covered by Italian patents, 
and application has been made for a 
U. S. patent. 

A photograph and drawings of the 
razor are avialable for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Prof. Stefano Ardito, 
Via De Rossi 10, Noicattaro, Bari, Italy. 








Australian Documents 
Help in Bidding 

A set of three separate docu- 
ments, dealing with the invitation 
of tenders for the supply of mate- 
rials from abroad, has been issued 
by the Postmaster General’s De- 
partment of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Potential foreign suppliers are 
told how they may proceed in 
submitting bids. General condi- 
tions of contracts also are in- 
cluded. Sets are available from 
the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

American firms may be placed 
on the mailing list to receive ten- 
der notices by making request of 
the Postmaster General's Depart- 
ment in Melbourne, or of the Aus- 
tralian Consulate General, 636 
Fifth Avenue, International Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y. 











Rhodesia To Sell Cotton 
Gin and Spinning Mills 


The Government of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland will gel} to 
private interests the Government-owneq 
cotton spinning mills and ginnery at 
Gatooma, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry has announced. 

Now that the pioneering state in the 
industry is thought to be over, accord. 
ing to the Ministry’s announcement, 
further development of the industry can 
be accelerated under private control, 


Expansion of the cotton weaving 
industry, which necessitates a greater 
spinning capacity, reportedly will re. 
ceive the Government's active encour. 
agement in an attempt to reduce the 
Federation’s dependence on imported 
piece goods, which now totals approxi- 
mately £4 million a year. 


Raw cotton is not produced in guff- 
cient quantity in the Federation to 
satisfy the requirements of Gatooma, 
For this reason, the potential pur- 
chaser of the Gatooma mills will be 
expected to give consideration also to 
a program of cotton production in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Firms interested in this potential 
investment opportunity are invited to 
correspond with the Secretary for 
Commerce and Industry, P. O. Box 
8019, Causeway, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 





Belgian. Freight-Forwarding 
Firm Plans Reorganization 


Societe-Anonyme CEDEKA, importer, 
exporter, distributor, and freight-for- 
warding firm established in Belgium in 
1947, is seeking U. S. assistance and 
capital participation for a complete re- 
organization of the company on a joint- 
venture basis. 

Charles De Keyser, the company's 
owner-manrager, is particularly inter- 
ested in corresponding with U, S. mati- 
time, forwarding, stevedoring, or com- 
mercial concerns contemplating _ the 
establishment of branch operations in 
Belgium. 

Mr. De Keyser has indicated that the 
reorganization of the firm can be made 
in acocrdance with the wishes of the 
U. S. investor including a proportionate 
share in the company’s management 
and operation, 

Interested firms are invited to submit 
their requests to the Investment De 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., for addi- 
tional details. 


U. S. imports of palm kernel of 
declined in 1956, though less sharply 
than palm oil, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports, , 
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Investor's Guide Issued 
For Taiwan 


A guide designed for the pros- 

tive investor contemplating the 
establishment of a manufacturing 
enterprise in Taiwan has_ been 
issued by the Chinese National 
Government at Taipei. 

The guide contains a list of 
natural resources and industrially 
produced raw materials which are 
available in plentiful supply for 
commercial production of finished 
products. It also contains a list of 
general industries, including tex- 
tile, metallic, chemical, machin- 
ery, electrical appliance, etc. for 
which industrial development is 
sought through foreign invest- 
ment, 

A copy of this brochure is avail- 
able upon request from the In- 
vestment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











U.S. Firm Sought 
To Make Cultivator 


D. W. Hoffman, a Rhodesian farmer 
near Umtali in the Eastern District of 
the Federation, would like to interest an 
American farm machinery manufacturer 
in the production of a new type of cul- 
tivator-tiller-ridger. 

The machine, designed by Mr. Hoff- 
man, reportedly is for use in preparing 
newly cleared land and for tilling ridge- 
planted row crops such as tobacco and 
maize. 

Production facilities and certain basic 
components—hydraulic units for shovel 
operation and hardened steel for shovel 
points—are not available to Mr. Hoff- 
man. The manufacturer of this product 
in the United States therefore is de- 
sired. ; 

A statement outlining the operation 
and basic features of the cultivator is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
am ©. 

Interested firms also are invited to 


correspond direct with Mr. Hoffman, 
Welgelegen, P. O. Inyazura, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


El Salvadoran cigarette output in the 
first 8 months of 1956, totaling 587 mil- 
lion pieces, was about 16 percent larger 
than the January-August 1955 level of 
907 million the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The monthly average output was 


about 9 percent above the 1953 record 
high of 67 million. 


March 18, 1957 
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Iron-Product Plants Set for India 


Participation of a U. S. firm is sought by the Structural Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd., of Bombay, for the establishment of two plants—the 
first, a melting plant for casting pig iron; the second, a plant to manu- 
facture spun cast-iron pressure pipes. 


Structural Engineering Works, 
securing a hot blast cupola for melting 
90-percent mild steel scrap. The capac- 
ity of the cupola should be, according to 
the firm, approximately 6 to 7 tons an 
hour. The surplus capacity of the melt- 
ing plant would be utilized for the man- 
ufacture of foundry and special pig 
irons. 


Collaboration with a U, S. firm which 
could offer a composite project for a 
complete spun pipe plant having an an- 
nual output of 15,000 tons also is de- 
sired. The firm anticipates that the 
machinery required for this plant 
would be of the water-cooled steel mold 
type, or if available, air-cooled steel 
mold type. The auxiliary equipment 
should include cranes, hoists and other 
handling equipment, annealing furnace, 
fettling and cleaning equipment, pipe- 
cutting lathe, pressure testing machines, 
preheating furnace, and tar bath. 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond direct with M. N. Bhagat, a direc- 


New Scandinavian Directory 
Lists Exporters, Importers 


The 53rd edition of Nordisk Handels 
Kalender, 1956-57, a general directory 
of names and addresses of approximate- 
ly 70,000 exporters and importers as 
well as industrial and commercial 
houses of Scandinavian countries, is 
now available. 

Countries included are Denmark—in- 
cluding Faroe Islands—Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Iceland. The publica- 
tion is indexed by commodities in 
English, German, and the country lan- 
guage. Also listed are hotels, shipping 
and transport companies, banking and 
insurance firms and lawyers. 

The directory also gives particulars 
on geography, population, trade, con- 
stitution, politics, economy and produc- 
tion, and foreign trade of the Northern 
countries, 


A copy of this publication may be 
consulted in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or in any 
of the Department’s Field Offices. The 
directory also may be purchased from 
the publisher, H. P. Bovs Bogforlag, 63 
Svanemollevi, | Copenhagen, for $10 post- 
paid. 





Australian wool auctions were held 
at Sydney and Melbourne during the 
week ending February 8, with 130,000 
bales offered, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


Ltd., is particularly interested in 





tor of the company, Manecki Wadia 
Building, 127 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay 1. 





Australian Electrical 


Firm Seeks License 


Bagley & Grimster, Ltd., Australian 
electrical engineers and contractors, 
wishes to expand its activities and ob- 
tain a licensing arrangement with a 
U. S. firm for the manufacture of 
industrial electrical products or similar 
items. 

The Australian firm reportedly has a 
highly trained and specialized techni- 
cal staff, a drawing office, laboratory, 
well equipped machine shop, sheet 
metal, welding, and boilermakers sec- 
tions, and assembly floors for light as- 
semblies, heavy control gear and switch- 
board assemblies. 

In return for the license, designs, 
patents, etc., the firm offers to pay 
royalties on products manufactured, 
although a certain amount of capital 
is required. 

A brochure describing the firm’s 
products is available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with the firm at 1-13, Stafford 
Street, Abbotsford, Melbourne, 
Australia. 





Nigerian Automotive Firm 
Invites U. S. Purchaser 


Arab Bros. of Kano and Lagos, Ltd., 
distributors of American and English 
cars, trucks, spare parts and accessories, 
and garage equipment, is inviting corre- 
spondence with a U. S. firm or indi- 
vidual interested in investment in 
Nigeria. 

The company, reportedly one of the 
largest dealers in automotive spare 
parts in West Africa, has branches in 
Lagos, Ibadan, Jos, Kano, and Aba, and 
is said to be planning further branches 
in Enugu and Kaduna. The firm would 
like to make a direct sale of its prop- 
erties to a U. S. investor. 

Supplemental data, including a copy 
of the firm’s balance sheet for March 
1956, are available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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NATO To Build Fuel 
Storages in Italy 


A new $369,000 project in Italy has 
been opened to U. S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding proce- 
dure of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO), the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has reported. 


The project, at Falconara and S. 
Giorgio di Cesena, calls for the con- 
struction of 2 fuel storages, each with 
a Capacity of 1,300 cubic meters, and 
includes two 1-story buildings of about 
250 square meters, and 3,500 square 
meters of yards. Steel tanks will be 
supplied by the Italian Air Force. 


Interested companies should register 
their intention to bid by March 20 with 
the Ministero Difesa-Aeronautica, Di- 
rezione Generale Demanio, Ufficio Studi- 
la Sezione, Viale Castro Pretorio, Rome. 
Information on their qualifications 
should be enclosed, drawn up on an 
appropriate form (reference No. 066) 
obtainable from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Companies which are not already cer- 
tified to participate in NATO work 
should send their qualifications to BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro 
gram, available from the Division. 


Aircraft Instruments .. . 
(Continued from page 10) 

sion lines for northern Iraq, May 6; 
bids invited by the Development Board 
and Ministry of Development of the 
Government of Iraq, Baghdad. Further 
informatipn may be obtained from the 
Iragi Embassy, 2135 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


New Zealand 


Supply and delivery at Auckland of 
twelve 220-kv. 3-phase,_ air-break 
switches for Ohakuri, Maraetai, and 
Waipapa power stations, bid deadline 
March 26; four 56,000 b.hp. turbines 
for Roxburgh power station, June 18; 
750 mv.-a. 11-kv. indoor switchgear, 
specification No. S.H.D. 21/25/97, June 
25; one auxiliary generating set, 750 
b.hp. water-driven turbine and 625 kv.- 
a. generator, specification No. S.H.D. 
21/24/94, July 3; bids invited by the 
State Hydro-Electric Department, P. O. 
Box 8025, Wellington C. 1.* 

Casing heads, seal rings, flanges and 
miscellaneous equipment; bids invited 
until April 3 by the Stores Manager, 
Ministry of Works, P. O. Box 8024, 
Wellington.* Specifications are avail- 
able on loan from New Zealand Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 1145-19th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 
Supply of 7 private automatic branch 
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exchange systems, Item No. 3554; 10,- 
000 malleable cast iron galvanized sad- 
dles, Item No. 3555; 2 million yards of 
outdoor telephone distribution wire, 
Item No. 3556; bids invited until March 
29 by Office of the Controller of Stores 
and Transport, Ministry of Posts, P. O. 
Box 8048, Causeway, Southern Rho- 
desia.* 
Salvador 

Fine engraving ink, 800 kilograms 
net, in tins of 5 kilograms each in the 
following colors: 200 kilograms Christ- 
mas red, 200 kilograms Christmas 
green, 200 kilograms navy blue, 100 
kilograms turner brown, and 100 kilo- 
grams hawkins brown; bids invited un- 
til March 21 by the Proveeduria Gen- 
eral de la Republica, San Salvador.* 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, pricelists, or samples is avail- 
able as indicated by symbol (*). Firms 
domiciled in the United States may ob- 
tain this material on loan from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Curios, Novelties, and Handicraft 
Netherlands 


Rozetta (manufacturer, exporter), 77 
Minervalaan, Amsterdam, wishes to ex- 
port direct large quantities of high- 
quality, unbreakable, noninflammable 
costume dolls with hand-painted wooden 
shoes. Samples will be made available 





against payment upon request to the 
Netherlands firm. 
Display Racks 
England 

Beanstalk Shelving, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter of display equipment, 


office and house furniture, wire goods), 
Industrial Estate, Chichester, Sussex, 
wishes to export direct or through re- 
gional agents chrome steel wire extend- 
ing racks in several models for display 
purposes, including a form of boltless 


i 


shelving. Other models for use ag &% 
tending office trays, extending do 

storage racks, and mobile models for 
industrial materials handling. Tyg. 
trated and descriptive leaflets available® 


Footwear 


Brazil 

Fligio Ramos & Cia. (manufacture 
wholesaler), Rua Frei Caneca 239, to. 
brado, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 1,000 pairs 
monthly of ladies’ shoes, to be many. 
factured according to styles selected by 
importer. Photographs and Samples 
available from manufacturer. 


Garage Equipment 
Austria ’ 

Siems & Klein K.G. (importer, whole 
saler, commission merchant of autom 
tive parts and accessories, tools, garage 
equipment; exporter of test stands 
high-speed loading equipment, injection 
nozzles), 5 Fichtegasse, Vienna, wishes 
to export direct or through regional dis. 
tributors who buy on own account, wp 
to a value of $10,000 monthly of eleetrig 
test stands, universal type for all makes 
and types of starters, generators, and 
distributors; also specialized for Volks 
wagen. 

These test stands reportedly will be 
exhibited at the International Motor 
Show in Frankfurt am Main, West Ger 
many, September 19-29, 1957. Tus 
trated and descriptive leaflets in Eng. 


lish and German available.* A special | 


prospectus for the U. S. market is said 
to be in preparation and will be avail 
able from the Austrian firm upon re 
quest. 


Jewelry 


France 

Charma, S.A. (manufacturer, whole 
saler, exporter), 24 rue Laperousse 
Valence (Drome), wishes to export @ 
rect or through agent large quantities 
of 14- or 18-kt. gold necklaces, brace- 
lets, watch bracelets, and rings. Cata- 
log with pricelist in French available’ 
(Previously reported in Foreign Com 
merce Weekly, Mar. 4, 1957, p. 12.) 


Lighting Fixtures 


Australia 


Kempthorne Pty., Ltd. (manufae 





Calcium Plant Estimates 
Wanted in India 


Modi Vanaspati Manufacturing 
Co., a subsidiary of Modi Sugar 
Mills, Ltd., Modinagar, Meerut, 
India, desires quotations on 1 
complete, latest type, calcium car- 
bide manufacturing plant. 

Minimum initial capacity should 
be 10 tons for each shift of 8 
hours, capable of expansion to 3 
tons. 
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turer, exporter of fans and lighting fix- Foodstuffs 
), Dandenong Road, Clayton, Vic- ee 
ta (postal address: Box 22, P. O. Dominican To Make Iraq 


Oakleigh, Victoria), wishes to export 
direct or through agent medium-quality 
and medium-price domestic lighting fix- 
tures, especially the Arunya K160 pend- 


ant type. Leaflets available.* 
Medicinals 
England 


0, Scruton & Co.s Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 4 Barker Lane, York, 
yorkshire, wishes to export direct or 
through agemt & patent medicine for 
relief of babies’ colic. 


Italy 

Laboratorio Farmaceutico Dr. A. Bo- 
jognini (manufacturer, exporter of pat- 
ent medicines), 29 Via Puggia, Genoa, 
wishes to export direct or through dis- 
tributor patent medicines including 
Bupeptic digestant (oral use), anti- 
anaemia tonic (intramuscular _ injec- 
tions), merve sedative (oral use), and 
calcium therapy (oral use or intramus- 
cular injections). 


fire Valves and Accessories 

Italy 

Officine Meccaniche Vasco Donatini 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Via Begnis 4, Ponte San Pietro, Ber- 
gamo Province, wishes to export direct 
or through agent good-quality tire 
valves and accessories for automobiles, 
motorcycles, and bicycles. Catalog and 
pricelist available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment, Supplies 


New Zealand 

P. E. Clark & Co., Ltd., and Butler 
Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd. (associated 
companies) (importer, wholesaler,: re- 
tailer), 603-613 Colombo St., Christ- 
church, wishes to purchase direct or 
establish an agency with U. S, manu- 
facturer of motor accessories. 
Saudi Arabia 

Abdul Aziz Bin Aly Aldoheim (im- 
porting distributor), King Saud St., 
Riyadh, wishes to purchase direct auto- 
motive tools for use in garages, as well 





as ‘automotive spare parts, and bat- 
teries. 

Mohamed A. Bamanieh (importing 
distributor), King Saud St., Riyadh, 


wishes to purchase direct automotive 
replacement parts, tires, and tubes. 
Omar and Alamoudi Bamaroof (im- 
porting distributor), King Saud St., 
Riyadh, wisheS to purchase direct auto- 
motive spare parts. 
Battery Parts 
Saudi Arabia 
Salahuddin Abdul Jawad (importing 
distributor, manufacturer), P. O. Box 
139, Jidda, wishes to purchase direct 
Plates, separators, boxes, and other 
parts for automotive storage batteries, 


March 18. 1957 


Press Boards 

Virgilio Perez Bernal, a Do- 
minican construction § engineer, 
plans to establish a plant to 
manufacture press boards made 
from bagasse (sugar cane waste) 
and is interested in receiving quo- 
tations from U. S. producers of 
machinery capable of a 2-ton 
daily production, 

Mr. Perez Bernal would be in- 
terested in finding a market for 
his product in the United States, 
if the project materializes. 

Interested parties are invited to 
write direct to Mr. Virgilio Perez 
Bernal, Mercedes No. 5, Ciudad 
» Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 











Firm plans to assemble approximately 
50 storage batteries daily, and would 
like to receive catalogs and price quo- 
tations. 


Bicycles 


Saudi Arabia 

Ibrahim Al-Khamis (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 110, Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct bicycles. 


Cosmetics, Toilet Articles 


Saudi Arabia 

Ibrahim Al-Khamis (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 110, Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct all types of cos- 
metics. 

Saudi Parisian Exhibition (importing 
distributor), Prince Faisal St., Riyadh, 
wishes to purchase direct all types of 
cosmetics and toilet articles, 


Drafting Equipment 


New Zealand 

Excelsior Supply Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission mer- 
chant, sales and indent agent), 50-52 
Victoria St., Wellington, wishes to pur- 
chase direct or establish a sales or in- 
dent agency with U. S. manufacturers 
of drafting equipment. 


Electrical Appliances, Supplies 
Saudi Arabia 

Ibrahim Al-Khamis (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 110, Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct all types of electrical 
appliances, and chandeliers. 

Mohamed Saad Jaber and Mohamed 
Abu Khaled (importing distributor, 
manufacturers’ agent), P. O. Box 56, 
Riyadh, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for washing machines, 
fans, radios, refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, and dry batteries. Firm desires 
catalogs and price quotations. 

Technical Electrical Exhibition (im- 
porting distributor), Dira Ave., Riyadh, 
wishes to purchase direct electric wire 
and cable, as well as radios and other 
household electrical appliances, 


Fareed S. Bashoory (importer, whole- 
saler, sales agent of provisions, confec- 
tionery products, and men’s haberdash- 
ery), Khan al Mustansir, Mustansir St., 
Baghdad, wishes to purchase direct all 
kinds of canned vegetables, fruits, and 
meats from U. S. manufacturers for ex- 
clusive distribuiton. 

Saudi Arabia 

Fayez Madani (importing distrib- 
utor), Prince Feisal St., No. 30, Riyadh, 
wishes to purchase direct confectionery, 
canned fruits and juices, and cheeses. 
Price quotations desired by firm, 


Footwear 


Saudi Arabia 

Ibrahim Al-Khamis (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 110, Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct various styles and 
grades of men’s and women’s footwear. 
Hardware 
Belgium 

Union Des Quincailliers De Belgique, 
Societe Cooperative (importer, whole- 
saler), 31/33 rue Breughel, Antwerp, 
wishes to purchase direct good-quality 


hardware, especially for the furniture | 
and building trades. 


Machinery 


Saudi Arabia 

Saudi Cement, Factories in Nejd (ce- 
ment manufacturer), P. O. Box 109, 
Riyadh, wishes to purchase direct ce- 
ment manufacturing machinery, to- 
gether with powerplant sufficient to op- 
erate the cement plant; that is, approxi- 
mately 2,000 kw.. r 


Marine Equipment 


New Zealand 

P. E. Clark & Co., Ltd., and Butler 
Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd. (associated 
companies). (importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 603-613 Colombo St., Christ- 
church, wishes to purchase direct or es- 
tablish an agency with U. S. manufac- 
turers of outboard motors. 

Mackay Motors, Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer), 100 Wakefield St., Wellington, 
wishes to purchase marine outboard mo- 
tors from U. S. manufacturers. 


Optical Goods and Photographie 

Equipment 
France 

Georges Guyot (retailer, sales agent 
handling optical goods and related arti- 
cles), 3 Cours Portal, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to purchase direct (but prefers 
agency) good-quality optical goods and 
instruments, principally contact eye- 
glasses and precornea lenses; as well as 
photographic and motion-picture equip- 
ment. Price lists and catalogs desired. 
(See announcement under Foreign Vis- 
itors in this issue.) 


Petroleum Products 


Saudi Arabia 
Abdul Aziz Bin Aly Aldoheim (im- 
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porting distributor), King Saud S&t., 
Riyadh, wishes to purchase direct auto- 
motive lubricating oils and greases. 

Mohammed A. Bamanieh (importing 
distributor), King Saud St., Riyadh, 
wishes to purchase direct lubricating 
oils and greases. 

Omar & Alamoudi Bamaroof (import- 
ing distributor), King Saud St., Riyadh, 
wishes to purchase direct automotive 
lubricating oils and greases. 


Plumbing Supplies 


Saudi Arabia 

Ibrahim Al-Khamis (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 110, Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct sanitary ware, in- 
cluding bathtubs and wash stands, 


Raw Materials 


Netherlands 

G. W. Stuivinga (importing distribu- 
tor, commission merchant handling raw 
materials for the foodstuff industry and 
breweries), 11 Plantage Middenlaan, 
Amsterdam, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for raw materials for 
the food industry and breweries, and is 
especially interested in white beans, also 
called lima beans, which are used in the 
manufacture of confectionery. 


Soda Fountain and Lunchroom 
Equipment 
Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Peninsula Trading Office 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent), P. O. Box 468, Jidda, wishes to 


purchase direct seda-fountain equip- 
ment, lunch counters, and supplies, in- 
cluding furniture. Firm is engaged in 
setting up a small air-conditioned soda 
fountain and lunch bar in downtown 
Jidda, and is seeking firms that will be 
able to supply the necessary hardware 


to outfit the operation. All purchases 
will be by letter of credit. 


Sporting Goods 
Saudi Arabia 


Mukhtar Library (importing distribu- 
tor), Prince Faisal St., Riyadh, wishes 
to purchase direct all types of sporting 
goods. Catalogs and price quotations de- 
sired by firm. 


Stationery Supplies 
New Zealand 


Excelsior Supply Co., Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
50-52 Victoria, St., Wellington, wishes 
to purchase direct stationary supplies, 
or establish a sales or indent agency on 
behalf of U. S. manufacturers. 


Tires and Tubes 
lraq 


The Baghdad Motor Cars Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer, distributor, retailer of 
automotive vehicles), Sadoon St., Bagh- 
dad, wishes to purchase direct and ob- 
tain exclusive distribution of tires and 
tubes of U.S. manufacture for passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 





investment in 


TURKEY 


a Bureau of Foreign Commerce handbook 


for U. $. businessmen on: 


Turkey as a field for investment . .. economic conditions 
+ « « natural resources . . . government and business... 
organization of business . . . agriculture . . . mining and 
manufacturing . . . labor . . . taxes and finance . « » 
marketing . . . transportation and communications . « « 


foreign trade. 


$1.25 
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from U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Offices, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 





ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


—— 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 

Equipment 
Egypt 

Bureau Sahad for Engingering ang 
Construction (importer, retailer, whole. 
saler), 1 Mohamed Pasha Sidky, Midan 
El Falaki, Cairo, seeks agency for air. 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment, including gompressors, condens. 
ers, heat exchangers, fans, boilers, ang 
heaters. 
Clothing = 
Algeria 

Charles Nathan (importing distriby. 
tor of used clothing, textiles, shoes, and 
plastic articles), 20 rue d'Isly,. Boite 
Postale 520, Algiers, seeks agency for 
used clothing. 
Sweden 

Wennberg & Wallin (importing dis. 
tributor, manufacturers’ agent), 16 
Norrlandsgatan, Stockholm C, seeks 
agency for cotton and nylon shirts for 
men. 
Cosmetics 


Sweden 
Wennberg & Wallin (importing dis- 





tributor, manufacturers’ agent), 16 
Norrlandsgatan, Stockholm C, seeks 
agency for cosmetics. 

Detergents 


Saudi Arabia 

Ahmed Abdul Rahman Baeshen (im- 
porting distributor, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 24, Jidda, seeks agen- 
cy for detergent type of soap powders, 


Drugs 
Italy 

Prodotti Ci-Gi di G. Carmagnola 
(agent, wholesaler), 15 Corso Inghil- 


terra, Turin, wishes agency for all of 
Italy from U. S. manufacturer and ex- 
porter of pharmaceutical specialties and 
drugs. 


Electric Appliances, Supplies 
Egypt 

Bureau Sahab for Engineering & Con- 
struction (importer, wholesaler, retail- 
er), 1 Mohamed Sidky Pasha, Midan el 
Falaki, Cairo, seeks agency for elec- 
trical equipment and supplies, including 
cables, wires, electric wiring, gener- 
ators, pumps, lighting fixtures, heaters, 
and domestic appliances. 
Saudi Arabia 

Abdullah Saied Bugshan & Bros 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
378, Jidda, seeks agency for electric 
shavers. Catalogs and price information 
desired. 


Electronic Equipment 
Venezuela 

Tecnifot, C. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturers’ representative 
handling motion-picture and photo 
graphic equipment and supplies), Edl- 
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— 
New Belgian Export 
Quarterly Issued 


The first issue of a new quar- 
terly publication, Belgian Ex- 
porter, contains Belgian export- 
ers’ business proposals, a list of 
cofrespondents in some 22 coun- 
tries, and articles on the port of 
Antwerp and other subjects. The 
pocket-sized magazine is printed 
in English, French, and Spanish, 

The review, designed to interest 
foreign importers. in Belgian 
quality products, may be obtained 
free of charge from the publisher, 
Belgian Export Association, 32 
Avenue Louise, Brussels. A copy 
is available for review on loan 
from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











ficio Central, Avenida Urdaneta, Es- 
quina Las Ibarras, Caracas, wishes to 
obtain agency for magnetic recording 
equipment and parts from U. S. manu- 
facturers. 


Foodstuffs 
Netherlands 
Rotterdamsche Agentuur- en Com- 
missiehandel N. V. Windsor (commis- 


sion merchant, sales agent), 75e Cool- 
singel, Rotterdam, seeks agency for 
livers, hearts, kidneys, tongues, and 
other offals, and cured and frozen horse- 
meat of standard export quality. 


Hardware and Tools 
Belgium 

Etablissements J. O. Waldmann (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
sales agent of metal furniture safes and 
combination locks, advertising material, 
building hardware, plastic sheeting), 7 
avenue Emile Van Ermengem, Brussels, 
seeks agency from U. S. manufacturers 
of building hardware and tools. 


Hearing Aids 


France 
Etablissements Serpo (retailer and 
Sales agent handling optical goods, pho- 


tographic apparatus and supplies, radio 
sets and accessories, etc.), 7 rue Chau- 
drier, La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, 
wishes to obtain agency for good-quality 
hearing aids. Pricelists and descriptive 
literature desired. 


Optical Goods 
France 

Etablissements Serpo (retailer and 
sales agent handling optical goods, pho- 
tographic apparatus and supplies, radio 
sets and accessories, etc.), 7 rue Chau- 
drier, La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, 
wishes to obtain agency for good-quality 
optical goods and instruments. Pricelists 
and descriptive literature desired. 
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Pharmaceuticals 


Pakistan 

S. Mohammad Ilyas & Son (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), The 
Mall, Lahore, sees agency for complete 
line of pharmaceuticals for general pub- 
lic as well as for the trade. 


Photographic and Motion-Picture 
Equipment 
France 
Etablissements Serpo (retailer and 
sales agent handling optical goods, pho- 
tographic apparatus and supplies, radio 
sets and accessories, etc.), 7 rue Chau- 
drier, La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, 
wishes to obtain agency for good-quality 
photographic and .motion-picture equip- 
ment. Pricelists and descriptive litera- 
ture desired. 


Venezuela 

Tecnifot, C. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturers’ representative 
handling motion-picture and _  photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies), Edi- 
ficio Central, Avenida Urdaneta, Esquina 
Las Ibarras, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agency for motion-picture and photo- 
graphic equipment, accessories, and 
parts. 


Plumbing Equipment, Supplies 
Egypt 

Bureau Sahab for Engineering & Con- 
struction (importer, wholesaler, retail- 
er), 1 Mohamed Sidky Pasha, Midan el 
Falaki, Cairo, seeks agency for plumb- 
ing equipment and supplies, including 
pipes, accessories, and sanitary fixtures. 
Greece 

George P. Kessarides (importer, sales 
agent handling electrical and mechan- 
ical appliances, control instruments, oil- 
burner parts, valves), 12 St. Constantin 
St., Athens, seeks agency for hot-water 
circulators. 


Radio and Accessories 


France 

Etablissements Serpo (retailer and 
sales agent handling optical goods, pho- 
tographic apparatus and supplies, radio 
sets and accessories, etc.), 7 rue Chau- 
drier, La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, 
seeks agency for good-quality radio sets 
and accessories. Pricelists and descrip- 
tive literature desired. 


Saudi Arabia 

Abdullah Saied Bugshan & Bros. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
378, Jidda, seeks agency for portable 
radios. Catalogs and price information 
desired. 
Tunisia 

TEVELECTRA (radio repair shop), 8 
avenue de Madrid, Tunis, seeks exclu- 
sive agency for radio parts and com- 
ponents. 


Railway Equipment 


Colombia 


Miguel Vasquez S. (manufacturers’ 


agent), Apartado Aereo 2299, Calle 23 
No. 5-84, Cali, seeks U. S. representa- 
tion for metal rails for sale in Colombia. 


Textiles 


Sweden 

Wennberg & Wallin (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturers’ agent), 16 
Norrlandsgatan, Stockholm C, seeks 
agency for cotton, nylon, and wool piece 
goods for dresses, shirts, etc. 
Venezuela 

Almacenes Slimak, C, A. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, dry goods, cloth- 
ing, light hardware, etc.), Bloque 6 
Local 27, El Silencio, Caracas, wishes 
to obtain agency for cotton and rayon 
piece goods. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


J. W. McEwen, Manager of British 
and Foreign Department of the Bank 
of New South. Wales, 341 °George St., 
Sydney, New South Wales, is inter- 
ested in becoming associated with bank- 
ing institutions. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive. February 24, via San Francisco, 
for a 4-month visit. U. S. address. c/o 
W. R. Wriston, Vice President, First 
National City Bank of New York, 55 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

Frederick H. Moylan, representing 
Moylan Woollens Pty., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler of woolen and rayon cloths), 
30 Russell St., Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in establishing markets for. 
Australian woolen fashion fabrics—pure 
wool, wool and mohair, wool and an- 
gora coatings, dress mat€rials, suitings, 
and skirtings. Was scheduled to arrive 
February 25, via San Francisco, for a 
4-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o St. Regis Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. and 55th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans, Washing- 
ton, and New York. 


British West Indies 


Russell K. Attin, representing Gen- 
eral Sales Co. (importer, commission 
merchant), 69 Frederick St., Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, is interested in import- 
ing and acting as commission agents for 
meats — pickled, smoked — and canned 
goods. Scheduled to arrive March 20, 
via Miami, for a visit of about 2 months. 
U. S. address: 30-31 78th St., Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, March 25-April 30, and Chi- 
cago, until 2d week in May. 


Chile 


Kurt Weil Silberberg, representing 
Reifschneider y Lanio (operator of two 
plastics - manufacturing factories’ in 
Chile), San Diego 156, Santiago, is in- 
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terested in plastics raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and finished products. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 20, via Miami, for 
a 5-week visit. U. S. address: c/o Roose- 
velt Hotel, Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago and 
New York. 


Colombia 


Isy Neumann, representing self, Car- 
rera 7, No. 11-63, Bogota, is interested 
in obtaining a U. S. sales agency for 
general line of electrical products, in- 
cluding generators, electric motors, and 
machinery for the manufacture of plas- 
tic products. He wishes to obtain tech- 
nical information regarding operation 
and design for machinery for produc- 
tion of plastic products. Was scheduled 
to arrive March 15, via New York, for 
a 15-day visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Fairway Electrical 
Co., Lynbrook, N. Y. (on Merrick Road). 
Itinerary: New York, N. Y. 


England 


Baron Rolf Beck, representing The 
Slip Group of Companies, 34 Great St. 
Helens, London, E.C. 3, is interested in 
the promotion of the sale of Slip prod- 
ucts, particularly additives for fuel oils. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 10 to 14 days. 
U. S. address: c/o British Consulates in 
cities visited. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Washington, and New York. 

H. Hirst, representing H. Hirst & Co. 
Ltd., Dixon House, 1 Lloyds Ave., Lon- 
don, E.C. 3, is interested in arranging 
the purchase of heavy industrial chemi- 
cals and allied products for sale to 
European and other markets. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 13, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 to 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Sidney Henry, 3 East 17th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


France 


Georges Guyot, representing self (re- 
tailer, sales agent handling optical 
goods and related articles), 3 cours 
Portal, Bordeaux, Gironde, is interested 
in importing contact eyeglasses and pre- 
cornea lenses of U. S. origin and act- 
ing as sales agent or distributor for 
same. Scheduled to arrive March 20, 
via New York, for a 3-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Mailing Room, 
1957 International Photographic Ex- 
position (Mar. 22-31), National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and Niagara Falls. (See announce- 
ment under Export Opportunities in 
this issue.) 

Louis Morillon, representing Etablisse- 
ments Serpo (retailer, sales agent 
handling optical goods, photographic 
apparatus and supplies, radio sets and 
accessories, etc.), 7 rue Chaudrier, La 
Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, is inter- 
ested in obtaining general agency for 
sale of optical goods, hearing aids, mo- 
tion-picture and photographic equip- 
ment and supplies, radio sets and ac- 









Egyptian Company Asks 
Prices on Paper 


The Government-sponsored Na- 
tional Co. for the Production of 
Cement, S.A.E., Cairo, has called 
for quotations until March 23 on 
1,800 metric tons of Kraft paper 
for making multi-ply cement bags. 

Delivery is to be made in 3 lots 
of 600 tons before the end of 
November 1957, March 1958, and 
July 1958, respectively, to the 
company at 1 Sharia, Soliman 
Pasha, Cairo, Egypt. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











cessories, and related lines. Scheduled 
to arrive March 24, via Washington, for 
a 13-day visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Mailing Room, 
1957 International Photographic Expo- 
sition, National Guard Armory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: Washington, 
March 24-28; Rochester, Ill, March 
28-31; Chicago, April 1-2; New York, 
April 3-6. (See announcement under 
Agency Opportunities in this issue.) 


Germany 

Gottfried Klimscha, manager, and 
Heinz Juestel, representing Melder 
Werk GmbH, 40 Schackstrasse, Augs- 
burg, is interested inwmaking arrange- 
ments for the import of American ro- 
tary oil burners into the Federal Re- 
public, and in securing licenses for the 
manufacture of oil burners in Ger- 
many. Was scheduled to arrive March 


. 10, via New York, for a 4-week visit. 


U. S. address: c/o German Ameri- 
can Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6900, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco. 


Dr. Alfred Lingg, Director, Agfa 
Camera-Werk A.G. (exporter, manufac- 
turer of photographic equipment), 161 
Tegernseer Landstrasse, Munich 9, is 
interested in making new contacts in 
the field of photographic supplies, and 
also in attending the International 
Photographic Exposition in Washington. 
Was scheduled to arrive March 15, via 
New York, for a 6-week visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Leon Finley, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York; Washington; Binghamton 
and Johnson City, N. Y.; and Chicago. 

H. E. Reisner, representing Made in 
Europe, H. E. Reisner-Verlag K.G. 
(publisher of export trade periodical), 
123 Zeil, Frankfurt am Main, is inter- 
ested in extending advertising and sub- 
scription sales organization, and in ap- 


— 








pointing additional correspondents, He 
also will attend the International Pho. 
tographic Exposition in Washin 
and participate in the New York Worlg 
Trade Fair, April 14-27, at the Coj. 
seum, New York City. Was scheduled 
to arrive the middle of March, via 
New York, for a 6-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Made in Europe, 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N, Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, 

Dr. Carlfried Schleussner, represent. 
ing Adox Fotowerke, Dr. C. Schleuss. 
ner, GmbH (wholesaler, manufacturer, 
exporter of photographic equipment 
and cameras), 47 Neidenau, Frankfurt 
am Main, will attend the 1957 Inter. 
national Photographic Exposition jn 
Washington, and will investigate the 
possibility of entering into an agree. 
ment for an exchange of technical 
know-how with an American manufac. 
turer of cameras and 8- and 16-mm. 
films. Scheduled to arrive March 18, via 
New York for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks, 

U. S. address: c/o Leitz Inc., 304 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary; 
New York; Rochester; Washington; and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Leopold Wighardt, representing Her- 
man Wighardt, Textilewerk Fulda (im 
porter of hemp, cotton, linen; manufae- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of heavy 
textile fabrics, and light waterproof 
textiles), Fulda, is interested in par- 
ticipating in the New York World 
Trade Fair April 14-27; establishing 
new trade connections and renew ak 
ready existing relations with U. S. buy- 
ers; and to visit some larger cotton 
mills and manufacturers of readymade 
clothing for men.and women. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 21, via New York, 
for a 3-month visit. 

U. S. address: Marathon Raincoat 
Mfg. Co., 928 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 


Hong Kong 

Poon Wing Kai, representing Hing 
Wah Battery Factory (manufacturer of 
Five Rams flashlight and radio bat- 
teries; exporter, wholesaler), 82-84 To 
Kwa Wan Road, Kowloon, is interested 
in exporting flashlight dry-cell batteries 
to the United States, and in the pur- 
chase of equipment and raw materials. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20, via San 
Francisco, for a 2-month visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Paul Lau, Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Azusa, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Chicago; Portland, Ore.; New York; 
30oston; Philadelphia; Washington; Se- 
attle; Detroit; Atlanta, Ga.; Waltham, 
Mass.; and New Orleans. 

Paul Lau, representing the National 
Lacquer & Paint Products Co. Ltd 
(importer of raw materials for manu- 
facturing paints; manufacturer, whole 
saler, exporter of paints and lacquers), 
704-732 King’s Road, North Point, is 
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interested in technical information on 

¢ and lacquer latest developments, 
Scheduled to arrive in middle of March, 
yia San Francisco or Los Angeles, for 
a 3-month visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Reichhold Chem- 
jeals, Inc., Azusa, Calif. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, and Washington. 


India 

Sarbinder Singh, representing Modern 
Blectro-Mechanical Works (engineer; 
importer, distributor of air-condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment, 25/8 
Prem House, Connaught Place, New 
Delhi, is interested in the import and 
manufacture of room air-conditioners. 
He seeks technical information on the 
air-conditioning industry, as well as 
private U. S. collaboration in establish- 
ing a room air-condition industry in 
India. Was scheduled to arrive March 
5, via New York, for a 6-week visit. 
U. 8. address: c/o U. S. Marshall, De- 
partment of Justice, Newark, N. J. 


Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Washington. 
Israel 


Zwi Eytan, Director and Partner of 
Delkon Metal Works, Ltd., and Hypo- 
dermic Syringes Mada, Ltd. (producers 
of metal goods made from nonferrous 
metals, and hypodermic syringes), P. O. 
Box 105, Ramat Gan, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers willing to 
grant licensing rights for production in 
Israel of hypodermic syringes and 
automotive accessories, pneumatic tools, 
and other items. Technical know-how 


and U. S. capital, possibly in form of 
machinery and equipment required for 
pertinent items, also is desired. Was 
scheduled to arrive the middle of 
March, via New York, for a 2-week 
visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Israel Consulate 
General, 11 East 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

M. Shiff, General Secretary, Central 
Co. for Import and Marketing of Build- 
ing Materials, Ltd., 6 Rothschild Blvd., 
Tel Aviv, is interested in obtaining ex- 
clusive agencies for all kinds of build- 


- ing materials, chemicals and tools, and 


wishes to make arrangements for dis- 
tribution in the U. S. of shares of pro- 
posed company. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive about March 10, via New York, 
for about a 4-month visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o.Mr. N. Cohen, 6913 Ft. Ham- 
ton Parkway, Brooklyn 28, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and the State of New Jersey. 


Netherlands West Indies 


Isedor Serphos, representing Aruba 
Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaning, 2 
Marktstraat, San Nicholas, Aruba,~ is 
interested in laundry, dry cleaning busi- 
ness, and clothing. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 5, via New York, for a 
6-month visit. U. S. address: c/o Bea- 
con Hotel, 2130 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and Miami. He will visit the 
New York World Trade Fair, April 
14-27. 


Spain 


Antonio Arboix, representing Indus- 





investment in 
Australia .......... $0.65 
Central America. 1.50 
Colombia .......... 55 
eS 1.25 
BE ainisabthccaenton 1.00 
Indonesia ............. 1.25 
IN. ciagiinsccsrtnrcose 1.00 
RES st 1.25 
Pakistan 1.00 
Paraguay ............. 65 
Philippines _......... 1.00 

Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland ....... 1.75 
South Africa ....... 75 
EN ninitomeattlties 1.25 
Venezuela ............ 1.25 








The Bureau of Foreign Commerce presents ... 


a series of handbooks 
on investment fields, 
economic conditions, 
agriculture, industry, 
taxation, finance, 
business methods, 
and trade 


in foreign countries 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent 
. Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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trias Elix, Calabria 127, Barcelona, is 
interested in mechanical handling. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 3, via New 
York, for a 1-month visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o L. & E. Bedrick, Inc., 1170 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Miami, and 
some eastern States, including Connec- 
ticut and Pennsylvania. 


Turkey 

Elie Adjiman, representing Faal 
Ajansi, Piasa Han, Kat 5, Asirefendi 
Caddesi, Istanbul, is interested in ad- 
vertising. Was scheduled to arrive 
March ‘10, via New York, for a 2-month 
visit. U. S. address: c/o 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Itinerary: New « 
York, Chicago, and Detroit. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which mim- 
eographed copies ma be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by _a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making bee compilations. All are 
dated Fébruary 1957. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, 


Affiliates—Korea. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—France. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Egypt. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Sweden. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Trinidad. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Cuba. 
Business Firms—Barbados. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
British Guiana. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Surinam. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Algeria. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Sweden. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, 
and Exporters—Indonesia. 

Instrument, Professional, and Scien- 
tific Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Surinam. 2 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
United Kingdom. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Petroleum Industry—Haiti. 


and 


Dealers, 
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European Common Market Projected 


Clarence S. Siegel 


Deputy Director, European Division 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Perhaps the most significant European economic development since 
the Marshall Plan is now in its initial stages. Sometime this month, 
the heads of six European countries will sign a treaty which provides 
for the creation of a European common market. 

The countries involved in this project are France, the Federal Re- 


public of Germany, Italy, and the Bene- 
lux . countries—Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxemborug. Together, these coun- 
tries have a population of 160,000 mil- 
lion as against our own 170 mil- 
lion. The gross national product of the 
area was about $108 billion in 1955, 
compared with our own of about $400 
billion in that year. 

If the Common Market Treaty is 
ratified by all the signatory countries, 
and if its provisions are ultimately put 
into full effect—and both of these are 
important “ifs’—the pattern of Euro- 
pean economic life will change marked- 
ly over the next few decades, and the 
effects of the change will be reflected 
around the world. 


The conception of unified European 
common market is basically a very 
simple one, and one which has appealed 
to the minds and imaginations of Euro- 
peans for many years. Since the in- 
dustrial revolution, particularly since 
the end of World War II, Europeans 
have been impressed with the econemic 
advantages of having a large trading 
area within which goods can circulate 
freely. Given the obstacles to a free 
flow of trade which have been erected 
within Europe in the past 75 years, and 
given the relatively small size of most 
European countries, European produc- 
ers have not been able to achieve the 
full benefits which grow out of volume 
production for a mass market. 


Impressed by the example of the 
United States, many Europeans have 
believed for a long time that Europe 
will have to widen its economic horizons 
and eliminate some of its economic 
compartmentation if it wishes to retain 
its position as a great industrial center 
in the modern world, raise its standard 
of living, and maintain economc equi- 
librium with the rest of the world. 


A prototype of the common market 
already exists in the European Coal 
and Steel Community, made up of the 
same six countries now negotiating the 
common market. The Coal and Steel 
Community already has created a com- 
mon European market for coal and 
steel in Western Europe. These prod- 
ucts now move freely between member 
countries, and planning and investment 
in these fields are coordinated over the 
entire area. The progress of the Coal 
and Steel Community has given much 
impetus to the concept of a wider 
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European common market and free 
trade area. 


In essence, the European Common 
Market, when fully operative, would 
permit goods produced anywhere in the 
common market area to move freely to 
any other part of the area without 
having to pay duties of any kind and 
without being subject to import quota 
restrictions. In a functioning common 
market, an Italian producer could buy 
a French machine, a German machine, 
or a Dutch one as easily and with as 
few added charges as if he were pur- 
chasing one of Italian manufacture. 
If he decides that the Dutch product, 
say, was best suited to his needs, he 
would be able to order it in the knowl- 
edge that no duties would be levied 
when it crosses the Italian frontier. 


In effect, once a complete common 
market were established, goods would 
move from country to country in the 
common market in much the same 
manner as they now move from State 
to State in the United States. All the 
common market territory would become 
a potential domestic market for pro- 
ducers located anywhere in the common 
market area. 


Opportunities for expanding produc- 
tion and sales obviously would in- 
crease—and it is equally apparent that 
competition within the area can be 
expected to sharpen once the tariff and 
quota barriers which today help to 
provide comfortable national markets 
to many small European producers are 
removed. 


Unified Tariff Duties 
To Be Applied Later 


One of the principal features of the 
projected common market is that it 
would have a uniform tariff toward the 
outside world. If and when the common 
market is fully realized, its individual 
members would no longer have separate 
national tariffs, as is the case at 
present. Instead, they would apply 
uniform duties on any given product 
imported from outside the common 
market area. Once goods were imported 
into any member country of the com- 
mon market they would be permitted 
to circulate freely within the entire 
market area. 


The transition from separate national 
tariffs to a unified common market 


- 


tariff would not be made overnight 
Instead, like all aspects of bringing the 
common market into being, it would be 
accomplished in stages over a period 
of 15 years. 


Wider Free Trade 


’ Area Planned 


At this point, a companion develop. 
ment to the common market—the go. 
called European Free Trade Area— 
should be mentioned. The United King. 
dom has not been mentioned in this 
discussion of the common market, yet 
a U. K. decision to support and ulti- 
mately participate in a European free 
trade area has been a very important 
factor in developments to date. The 
reason for this apparent omission ig 
quite simple. While the common market 
is being born, parallel work is progress. 
ing within the Organization for Eure 
pean Economic Cooperation — better 
known as the OEEC, and one of 
Western Europe's principal economic 
forums—to associate other European 
countries with the six members of the 
common market in a larger European 
free trade area. 


A main difference between the com 
mon market and the European free 
trade area would be that, while common 
market members will adopt a uniform 
tariff to the outside world, European 
free trade area members will retain 
their separate national tariffs for im- 
ports originating outside the free trade 
area. The United Kingdom has close 
and continuing relations with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth 
and accords preferential treatment to 
many imports from Commonwealth 
countries, principally agricultural ones. 
For this reason, and also _ because 
Britain feels that its domestic agricul 
ture cannot be subjected to the degree 
of competition which ultimately will 
prevail in the common market, the 
United Kingdom prefers membership in 
a European free trade area rather than 
full participation in the European 
common market. 

Detailed consideration of the terms 
under which a broader European free 
trade area can be established is now 
taking place, so not much can be said 
about it at this time. If it comes into 
being, however, it may well encompass 
most of Western Europe and establish 
a free trading territory containing some 
260 million people. In addition to the 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, Portugal, Au 
tria, and perhaps Greece and Turkey 
are potential members of a Europeal 
free trade area. 

While the basic idea underlying tht 
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on market is quite simple, work- 
out its numerous details is a com- 
x matter. In preparing the Common 
Market Treaty, which is scheduled to 
be signed later this month, the drafters 
finally decided to lay out a rather 
general blueprint for the common 
market, without attempting to cover all 
the problems of detail, even though 
details ultimately will be very impor- 
tant to the working of the common 
market. Some of the basic provisions 
of the contemplated treaty are described 
below. Just because the treaty has not 
yet been signed, some details of the final 
product may not correspond exactly to 
this description. Broadly speaking, 
however, the basic form of the treaty is 
now clear. 


Method of Applying Duties 
To Be Simplified 


Probably of most direct interest and 
eoncern to U. S. traders is the manner 
in: which the new uniform external 
duties will be determined. The common 
market members propose to use a 
simple system. They intend as a general 
rule to take the arithmetic average of 
their turrent duty rates on each com- 
modity, and to adopt this average as 
the duty rate on that commodity for 
the entire common market. 

At present four separate tariffs are 
in effect in the countries which will 
form the European Common Market. 
The Benelux countries—Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands—are 
operating under a single tariff, while 
France, Germany, and Italy each have 
their own individual tariffs. On a 
typical product, the Benelux tariff rate 
tends to be the lowest, the French rate 
the highest, and the German and 
Italian rates somewhere between the 
other two. 

To illustrate how the averaging would 
be done, let us assume that the Benelux 
duty on an item is 5 percent ad valorem, 
the French 15 percent, and the German 
and Italian duties are 10 percent. The 
procedure would be to add the four 
figures together, and then divide the 
total by 4. In this example, 5 plus 15 
plus 10 plus 10 equals 40, and 40 divided 
by 4 equals 10. So, in this case the com- 
mon market duty rate on the item would 
be set at 10 percent ad valorem. 


There would be numbers of excep- 
tions to this general rule—most of 
which, fortunately, would tend to re- 
duce the incidence of duties. For in- 
stance, a ceiling for common market 
duties on imported raw materials would 
be set—probably 3 percent—and the 
maximum duty on semifinished products 
would be 10 percent. For the most fab- 
ricated products, duties would be deter- 
mined by the averaging process just 
described. 

The treaty does not attempt to spell 
out a complete definition of “semifin- 
ished products”; and, undoubtedly, dis- 


Agreements will arise as to whether a 


particular product should be classified 
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as semifinished—and so subject to a 10 
percent duty ceiling—or as fabricated, 
and so possibly dutiable at a much 
higher rate. Perhaps this will illustrate 
the potential importance of those deci- 
sions of detail which will still remain to 
be made even after the treaty is signed. 


Two other exceptions to the general 
averaging rule may be of particular in- 
terest to U. S. traders. There is a pro- 
vision under which member countries 
would be permitted to import specified 
quantities of processing materials either 
duty free or at reduced duty rates. This 
provision is of particular importance to 
the Benelux countries, which fear that 
the averaging procedure would increase 
duties on imported materials, and so 
increase their costs and make Benelux 
goods less competitive than they are 
now. The other exception is a provision 
permitting some small percentage of 
duties to be set by agreement between 
the six members of the common mar- 
ket, rather than by the averaging 
process. This is intended to introduce 
some flexibility to take account of 
special circumstances, 


Changeover To Take 
12 to 15 Years 


How long would it be before the na- 
tional tariffs of the common market 
members were converted into a single 
unified tariff? The full changeover is 
scheduled to be accomplished in from 
12 to 15 years after the adoption of the 
treaty. 

The procedure would be as follows: 
When the individual rates of common 
external tariff are decided upon, those 
members of the common market whose 
existing rates on individual items are 
not more than 15 percent above or be- 
low the unified rate are to apply the 
unified rate immediately. Tariff rates 
which are more than 15 percent above 
or below the common external tariff 
are to be brought into line in stages, in 
accordance with the following schedule: 
30 percent. of the difference is to be 
eliminated during a first stage of 4 
years; another 30 percent during a sec- 
ond stage of equal length; and the re- 
maining 40 percent during a final stage 
of the same duration. 


The length of each stage could be 
extended by decision of the common 
market members, provided the entire 
period did not exceed 15 years. Thus, if 
duties were unified in three 4-year 
stages, the process would take 12 years; 
but even if certain stages were pro- 
longed, the entire process is not to take 
longer than 15 years. 

The same timing, and the same meth- 
od of proceeding by stages, would be 
used in eliminating internal duties with- 
in the common market area itself. 
Here, too, in 12 to 15 years a complete 
elimination of internal duties is con- 
templated. Obviously, the manner and 
speed of eliminating internal duties is 
of great concern to the producers of 
the community. With the gradual pro- 


cedure which is to be used, the common 
market members expect that unnecés- 
sary disruption of business can be 
avoided. 

This is not to say, however, that Eu- 
ropean producers will not be affected 
by these basic changes. As the common 
market moves to fruition, some less ef- 
ficient producers undoubtedly would be 
squeezed, and presumably would either 
become more efficient, switch to other 
lines, or go out of business. On the 
other hand, efficient producers would 
find increased scope for their talents 
and energies, and would stand to gain 
new customers and new markets. 

As internal duties weré” eliminated, 
quantitative restrictions within the 
common market would also be dis- 
mantled. Western Europe has already 
progressed far in the direction of elimi- 
nating quotas on intra-European trade, 
under the OEEC’s _ intra-European 
trade liberalization program, so this 
achievement should not be too difficult. 


Special Provisions Apply 
To Agricultural Trade 

The Common Market Treaty contains 
certain special provisions applying to 
trade in agricultural products, In Eu- 


- rope, as in the United States, agricul- 


ture has presented special problems, 
and many European countries use de- 
vices such as support prices, restrictions 
on agricultural imports, and bilateral 
trading deals, and so forth, to protect 
what they consider to be their essential 
agricultural interests. 

The special agricultural provisions of 
the treaty are intended to cushion the 
impact of the common market on na- 
tional agriculture in the 6 member 
states. 

One of the thorniest political issues 
which had to be resolved before agree- 
ment could be reached on a draft com- 
mon market treaty was the question of 
association of the overseas territories 
of common market members with the 
common market. France considered it 
essential to associate its Overseas Ter- 
ritories with the common market. 
France also looked to its partners in 
the common market to help finance the 
economic development of its Overseas 
Territories. Agreement was finally 
reached, despite some misgivings par- 
ticularly by Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and the common market mem- 
bers have agreed to make specified 
sums available for investment in the 
Overseas Territories during the first 5 
years the Common Market Treaty is in 
force. After 5 years the matter will be 
reexamined. 

The common market concept would 
apply to a range broader than the ex- 
change of goods. Under the treaty, 
there would ultimately be a free move- 
ment of labor and investment funds 
within the common market area, and 
common market members propese to 
work out a common foreign commercial 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A complete index, by countries, of all World 
Trade Information Service reports issued through 
February 1957 is presented in the following pages for 
the convenience of Foreign Commerce Weekly read- 
ers. The various types of reports are described below. 

The index may be used as a check list in ordering 
individual reports to build up files of country ma- 
terial, and a current subscription to the WTIS will 
keep them up to date. Subscription prices are quoted 
in the accompanying form. 


Part 1. Economic Reports. 

Basic Data on Economy. Market characteris- 
tics—population and important centers, purchasing 
power, geography. Marketing channels, warehousing, 
credit, trade practices. Resource and production 
trends—agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fish- 
ing. Foreign trade—geographic and commodity dis- 
tribution and trade agreements. Foreign investments. 
Financial structure—currency, balance of payments, 
public finance, banking, insurance. Power, transporta- 
tion, communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Laws, regulations affect- 
ing employment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports. 

Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex- 
port, and exchange controls and their administration. 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer. 

Preparing Shipments. Documents required for 
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Business facts and figures on 
countries of the world 


e © e gathered by U. S. Foreign Service 
e ee issued by BFC in practical form 


surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parcel 
post and regular mail, shipment of samples, adver. 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa- 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware- 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re. 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 


Living Costs and Conditions. Travelers’ Baggage 
Regulations. Data for short-time travelers or pro- 
spective residents. Entrance requirements. Customs 
treatment of personal and household effects, automo- 
biles, samples, advertising matter. Goods exempt 
from duty. Rules oh taking out items brought in or 
purchased as souvenirs. Foreign exchange regula- 
tions. Costs, conditions with respect to housing, 
furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous supplies, and 


services. Health conditions. Facilities for medical 
care, education, recreation, transport, communi- 
cations. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 

Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. §. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States. Total exports, imports, -balance of trade. 
Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 

Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 
major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 


Part 4. Utilities Abroad. 

Electric Power. Types of ownership. Waterpower 
resources. Present and planned generating capacity 
and power production. Rates and sales. 

Civil Aviation. Airlines, airports, aircraft. Devel 
opment plans. Passenger and freight traffic. 

Highways. Road system. Construction, mainte 
nance. Long-term prospects. Traffic density, vehicle 
registrations. 

Railways. Track mileage, condition. Construc- 
tion plans, progress. Rolling stock. Rate structure. 


Part 5. Fairs and Exhibitions. 
Discontinued. Country surveys of trade fair opet- 
ations. Lists of trade fairs. Basic reference sources. 
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World Trade Information Service Order Form 
al SII AB TD... <onxcceccocestussnss: | PRE a individual WTIS reports checked on the attached pagés. 
“ 
Mi cclosed is $ hav whit alinds [] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address} 


enter my subscription for the following Part(s) 
of the WTIS. 


[) Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 
[] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 
[] Part 4—Utilities Abroad. 


$6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address) 
$3 a year ($4.00 to foreign address) 


SL iccscsvesecstneses revcecemmiestlecdabilaintvscaitbaniiacitenealaaeeane cate Address A o 








Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable te the Superintendent of Documents. 


Check List 
November 1954-February 1957 


Aden 


—— Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-62. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 

Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan. Part 1, 

No. 55-74. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Import Tariff System of Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 
55-15. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Licensing and Exchange Controls 
Part 2, No. 55-10. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 55- 
90. 4 pp. 10 cents. 





. « - Afghanistan. 





Africa 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in the 
Middle East and Africa, Part 5, No. 55-8. 19 pp. 20 
cents. 

Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia . .. Basic Ine 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents, 
Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 
3, No. 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and 
Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 
20 cents. 














Angola 

—— Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92, 

6 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Angola. Part 2, 

No. 55-113. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, No. 56-76. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 
95-116. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Argentina 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Argentina. Part 1, 
No. 55-56. 25 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55- 
22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
87. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Insurance Market in Argentina, The. Part 1, No. 
54-1. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
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Licensing and Exchange Controls .. . Argentina. Part 
2, No. 56-105. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. 
Part 2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, 
No. 55-69.. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 


Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia . .. Basie 
Information Sources. Part™4, No. 55-20, 10 pp. 20 
cents. 


Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, 
and East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, 
No. 54-7. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons 
With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


Australia 


Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No, 56-14 15 pp. 

20, cents. 

Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 

No. 56-16. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 55- 

21. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55- 

34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-———- Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 55-71. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —— Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 

56-100. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 55-102. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia . . . Basic 

Information Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 

cents. 

——— Railways of Australia. Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. 20 
cents. 

——_—— Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 

June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, 
No. 55-88. 3 pp. 10 cents, 


Austria 

Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 
56-61. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 56-30. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


———-Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 56-3. 
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2 pp. 10 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in Austria, 
Part 5, No. 55-9. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls . .. Austria. Part 
2, No. 55-55. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 
57-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No, 
56-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, 
No. 56-35. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Bahamas 
Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No, 
55-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo 

Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-68. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 56-31. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 
55-24. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium 

Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 55- 
43. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 
3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions of the 
Benelux Countries. Part 5, No. 55-5. 19 pp: 20 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Belgium- 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 55-19. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 
56-4. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
55-103. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 55-4. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Bolivia 

Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955. Part 1, No 
56-41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 


te 





Licensing and Exchange Controls , . . Bolivia, Part 
2, No. 56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia, Pay 
2, No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmacelitical Regulations of Bolivia, Part 2, Ng 
55-100. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Bolivia, Part 2, No. 544 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, Ng 
56-80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2 
No. 56-41. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

















Brazil 

Civil Aviation in Brazil. Part 4, No. 56-12, 13 pp, 

20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Brazil, 1954. Part 1, No 

55-29. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Brazil, 1955. Part 1, No 

56-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No, 5§-7, 

18 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-10, 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Brazil. Part 2, No, 34, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Insurance Market in Brazil, The. Part 1, No. 56-10 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

———— Licensing and Exchange Controls .. . Brazil. Part? 
No. 56-1. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

———— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2 

No. 55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No 

96-92. 5 pp. 10 cents. 




















British East Africa 


—— Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2 
No. 56-70. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——— Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, 


No. 55-103. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British West Africa 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 
Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to British West Africa, Part 2, 
No. 55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents, 








Burma 
——— Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No 
55-18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Burma; 1955, Part 1, No 
56-22. 5 pp: 10 cents. 
———— Establishing a Business in Burma, Part 1, No. 56-42 
9 pp. 10 cents. 
——— Import Tariff System of Burma, Part 2, No. 568 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls , . . Burma.. Part2 
No. 54-6. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
———— Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 56-38. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 
——— Transportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 2 
cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2 
No™56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 











Cambodia 
Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No 
55-40. 11 pp. 10 cents. 





Canada 

———— Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No 
57-6. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Canadian Trucking Rules. Part 4, No. 55-17. 8 
Out of print. 
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—_— Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
* Canada. Part 2, No. 55-78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

_—— Energy Sources of Canada. Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 
20 cents. 

__— Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53, 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

_— Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-23. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

_——Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 55-80, 

' 3 pp. 10 cents. 

_—- International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in Canada 
and Latin America. Part 5, No. 55-10. 15 pp. 20 
cents. 

—— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 
2, No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

_— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada. Part 
2, No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

_— Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 56-107. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Trade of the United States With Canada, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955 (Com- 
pared With Previous Years). Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


Part 3, No. 55-6. 


Ceylon 


— — Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon. Part 1, No. 
55-13. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Establishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 55-22. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 

2, No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls .. 

2, No. 55-99. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
56-50. 4 pp. 10 cents. 





. Ceylon, Part 


—— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-28. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Chile 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Chile. Part 1, No. 55- 
87. 30 pp. 10 cents, 





Foreign Investment Law and Regulations of Chile, 

Part 1, No. 55-93. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14, 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Chile. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls .. 
No. 55-93. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 





Part 2, No. 56-82, 


. Chile. Part 2, 


No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 55-33, 7 
pp. 10 cents. 
Colombia 

——— Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4,"No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


—— Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 
56-4. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

~——— Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 55- 
120. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls . . 
2, No. 56-58. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 
2, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


. Colombia. Part 
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Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 56-9. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Costa Rica 

Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 
No. 54-4. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Costa Rica, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 
57-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 
55-75. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56- 
101. 5 pp. 16 cents. 


Cuba ( 

Basic Data on the Economy of Cuba. Part 1, No. 
57-15. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Cuba, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-26. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of @uba, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-37. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-26. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. ~ 

Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-60, 14 
pp. 10 cents. 


Cyprus 

Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No, 56-7. 
1 p. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Denmark 

Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956, Part 1, 
No. 57-8. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 56-3. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 54- 
16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56- 
47. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions of Scandi- 
navia and Finland. Part 5, No. 55-7. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Denmark. Part 
2, No. 56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 
55-16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-89. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 





Dominican Republic 

Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. 
Part 1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

———— Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 











Ecuador 
Basic Data on the Economy of Ecuador, Part 1, No. 
55-106. 15 pp. 10 cents. 
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Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55- 
97. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4. 
» 3pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 55-56. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls .. . Ecuador. Part 
2, No. 55-54. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 
2, No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 
56-67. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 56-75. 2 pp. 10 cents. 























Egypt 
— Company Law of Egypt. Part 1, No. 55-39. 18 pp. 
10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. - 
Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . 
No. 55-101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 
56-36. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 
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El Salvador 
———— Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, 
No. 55-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in El Salvador, 1954. Part 
1, No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
55-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, 
No. 56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 55- 
111. 6 pp. 10 cents. 














Ethiopia 

Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, 
56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Ethiopia. Part 
2, No. 56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

















Evrope, Western 
——— Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Railways of Western Europe . . . Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 
——— Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 

January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
——— Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
1954. Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 


——— Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 


56-54. 44 pp. 20 cents. 
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Far East 


International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, the Far 
East. Part 5, No. 55-6. 14 pp. 20 cents. 


Finland 


Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1 
No, 55-44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No, 56-18, 
1 p. 10 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions of Scangj. 
navia and Finland. Part 5, No. 55-7. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No, 55-106, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Formosa 
See Taiwan. 


France 

Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No, 
56-84. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in France, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No, 56-74 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-11, 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No, 55-14 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, France, 
Part 5, No. 55-1. 19 pp. 20 cents. 
#——- Licensing and Exchange Controls , 
2, No. 55-48. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 
57-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 
2, No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to France. Part 2, No. 55-16. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 








. . France. Part 











French Equatorial Africa 

Basic Data on the Economy of French Equatorial 
Africa. Part 1, No. 55-76. 13 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons, Part 
2, No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. . 

Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 














French Morocco 
See Morocco. 


French West Africa 

——— Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa 
Part 1, No. 55-82. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No 
56-5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Economic Developments in French West Africa, 195 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part2 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part2 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gambia 
-—_—— Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia 
Part 2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 

——— Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Get 
many and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 56-32. 8m 
10 cents. 

— — Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territy. 
Part 1, No. 56-20, 7 pp. 10 cents. 
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__— Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, 
No. 56-8. 7 pp._20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 1, No, 55-96. 16 pp. 10 
cents. . 

_—— Foreign Investment Policy of Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
Part 1, No. 55-30. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

_—- Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

__—— Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54." Part 3, No. 56- 
6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—_— Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954- 
55. Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

__——- International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, Fed. Rep. 
of Germany. Part 5, No. 55-3. 20 pp. 20 cents. 

_—— Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 55-67. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

—— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. 
of Germany. Part 1, No. 55-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Federal Republie 
of Germany. Part 2, No. 56-16. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 

1, No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 

1, No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, 

No. 56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953- 

54. Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 











Gibraltar 


Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 





Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 


Greece 

Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No, 
56-70. 26 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 55-63. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 56-47. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 











—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No, 
55-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
——- Preparing Shipments to Greece. Part 2, No. 54-1 


5 pp. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Greece, 
No. 55-61. 3 pp. 10 cents. 





Part 2, 


Guatemala 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, 
No. 56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

~——— Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

~———- Import Tariff System of Guatemala, Part 2, No. 57- 
12. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


1 Includes data on the Soviet Zone as well as on the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
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Industrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, 
No. 56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent, and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. 
Part 2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Haiti 

Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, 
No. 56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
57-9. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Honduras 

Basie Data on the Economy of Honduras. Part 1, No. 
55-12. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Honduras, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-42. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Honduras, Part 2, No. 56-19. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 











Hong Kong 

Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 
2, No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——— Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, 
No. 55-80. 11 pp. 10 cents. : 

Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955, Part 1, 
No. 56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956, Part.1, 
No. 57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
56-2. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Hong Kong. 
Part 2, No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, Né, 55- 
76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 
55-25. 3 pp. 10 cents.- 


























Iceland 
——— Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. | . 
Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 





India 

Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-12. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 
10 cents. : 

——— Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-4, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32: 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of India. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Investment Developments in India, Part 1, No. 55-49. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 
57-6. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —_— Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77. 22 pp. 
10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 
2, No. 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 























Part 2, No. 54-3. 
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———- Licensing and Exchange Controls . 





























55-47. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. 
55-9. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

pp. 10 cents. 

20 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations, India. 
55-32. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Indonesia 


No. 55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

No. 56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

51. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Indonesia. Par 
55. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

108. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

No. 57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Iran 


108. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

109. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

10 cents. 

Iraq 

Economic Developments in Iraq, 1954. 
55-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. 


56-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


4 pp. 20 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, 


Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, 


Preparing Shipments to Iran, Part 2, No. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 


Part 4, No. 


Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 56-73. 6 


» ~——_— Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 


Part 2, No. 


Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, 
Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, 
Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55- 


Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56- 


t 2, No._56- 


Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55- 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, 


Basic Data on the Economy of Iran. Part 1, No. 55- 


No. 55-100. 


Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 


No. 56-63. 


Living Costs and Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 56- 


55-28. 4 pp. 


Part 1, No. 


Part 1, No. 


Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 


Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertak- 


ings in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


No. 55-122. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 


66. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


56-59. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Ireland 


55-5. 9 pp. 10 cents. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 
Israel 


Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. 
55-104. 10 pp. 10 cents, 


Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iraq. 


Basic Data on the Economy of Ireland. 


. . Iraq. Part 2, 


pp. 10 cents. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 56- 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57- 


No. 55-112, 


Part 2, No. 


Part 1, No. 


Electric Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 


Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 55-1. 


Part 1, No. 


| 


——— Economic Developments in Israel, 1954, Part 1, No 
55-61. 14 pp. 10 cents. . 
Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No, 56-35, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-16, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents, 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Israel, Part 2, 
No. 56-113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 














Italy 

Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No, 56. 
36. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-69. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-7. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, Italy, 
Part 5, No. 55-4. 22 pp. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls .. . Italy. Part 2 
No. 56-103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11, 5 
pp. 10 cents. 




















Jamaica 
- Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No, 
56-40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
——— Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27, 
1 p. 10 cents. 





Japan 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No, 

55-83. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-35. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—— — Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—  — Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

———— Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 54-2 
8 pp. Out of print. 

— — Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 34-12 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 55-45. 

5 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Japan, Part 2, No. 55-21 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp 

20 cents. 

— —— Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Japan. Part? 
No. 55-23. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Living Costs and Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. % 
112, 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No 

56-111. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Trademark Protection in Japan. Part 2, No. 54 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Japan. Part 2 

No. 55-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 




















Jordan 

Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 567% 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in 
Jordan. Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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_——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-110, 
3-pp. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 

_—— Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea, 
Part 1, No. 56-64. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

_— Import Tariff System of South Korea. Part 2, No. 
55-51. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

_—— Licensing and Exchange Controls . , . South Korea, 
Part 2, No. 55-92. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

_—— Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 
2, No. 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Kuwait 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 
56-18. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-26. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955, Part 1, No. 
56-44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Laos 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 55- 
75. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 
—— Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, 
Part 3, No. 55-47. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
—Highway Developments in Latin America. Part 4, 
-No. 55-3. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
—— Indexes of U. S. Trade With Latin America. Part 8, 
No. 55-17. 10 pp. 20 cents. 
International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in Canada 
and Latin America. Part 5, No. 55-10. 15 pp. 20 
cents. 
Motor Transport in Middle America, Part 4, No, 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 
28 pp. 20 cents. 
—— U.S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No, 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Lebanon 

Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 

55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, 

No. 55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, 

No. 56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56- 

39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56- 

53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——- Import Tariff System of Lebanon, Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-—-Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 55-3, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

-— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, 
No. 56-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liberia 

———- Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No, 
55-8. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

~—— Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——JImport Tariff System of Liberia, Part 2, No. 57-8. 
1 p. 10 cents. 
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Libya 

Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 
1 p. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls . .. Libya. Part 2, 
No. 56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Libya, Part 2, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2, No. 56-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 














Liechtenstein 


Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 





Luxembourg 

Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

International Trade Fairs -and Exhibitions of the 
Benelux Countries. Part 5, No. 55-5. 19 pp. 20 cents. 
Licensing and ~£xchange Controls . . . Belgium- 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 55-19. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 55-4. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

















Malaya, Federation of 

Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31. 
10 pp. 10 cents. — 

Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-———-Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 
7 pp. 20 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Malaya, Part 2, No. 56-71. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 














Malta 
——— Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8. 
1 p. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Mal- 
ta. Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 





Mediterranean Area 
United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 





~ 


Mexico 

Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 
20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Mexico, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-60. 16 pp, 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Mexico, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in ae. Part 1, No. 55-78. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1953- 54. Part 3, No. 56-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

Highways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, 
No. 55-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 55-23. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

‘Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 
2, No. 55-12. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Middle East 

International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in the 
Middle East and Africa. Part 5, No. 55-8. 19 pp. 
20 cents. 
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Basic Reference Sources on International Fairs and 
Exhibitions. Part 5, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign and International Aviation ... 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, 


No. 55-74. 4 pp. 


Foreign Television Developments. 


6 pp. 20 cents. 


Free-Trade Zones of the World. 


4 pp. 10 cents. 


International Trade Complaints. 


4 pp. 10 cents. 


Packing for Export. 


cents. 


Ports and Shipbuilding... 


Shipping Policy, Law, and History . 


Out of print. 


Part 4, 


Basic In- 


No. 55-2. 


Part 2, No. 56-69. 


Part 2, No. 55-65. 


Part 2, No. 55-70. 


3 pp. 10 


Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 


. Basic In- 


formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 
Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment . . . Basie 


Information Sources. 


cents. 


Part 4, No. 55-12. 


5 pp. 20 


World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, 
No. 56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 
World Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, 


No. 56-8. 10 pp. 


20 cents. 


World Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-17. 11 pp. 20 cents. 
World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 


56-28. 11 pp. 20 


World Trade Review as 


No. 56-48. 11 pp 


No. 57-4. 11 pp. 


Morocco 


cents. 


20 cents. 


of October 1956. 
. 20 cents. 
World Trade Review as of January 1957. 


Part 3, 


Part 3, 


Establishing a Business in French Morocco. Part 1, 
No. 55-85. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-5. 4 pp. 20 cer 


Mozambique 


Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 
1,.No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls. . 
Part 2, No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


. Mozambique. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 


No. 55-36. 5 pp. 


Travelers’ Baggage 


10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Near East 


1955. Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 


Netherlands 


20 cents. 


Part 1, No. 57-4. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


No. 56-14. 8 pp. 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. 


No. 56-42. 4 pp. 


10 cents. 
20 cents. 


20 cents. 


Regulations of Mozambique. 


Trade of the United States With the Near East, 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. 
Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 


Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 


——— Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. 





——— Licensing and Exchange Controls... 
lands. Part 2, N 
Preparing Shipments to the Netherlands. Part 2, 
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Part 2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 
International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions of the 


Benelux Countries. Part 5, No. 55-5. 19 pp. 20 cents. 


No. 55-46. 7 pp. 


0. 55-89. 5 pp. 


10 cents. 


10 cents. 


the Nether- 











New Caledonia 


Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and 
Dependencies. Part 1, No, 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents, 


New Zealand 

Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand, Pan 

1, No. 54-6. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——~Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. §5-7 

6 pp. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954, Part 

1, No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3 

No. 56-21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No 

55-50. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls ... New Zealand 

Part 2, No. 56-39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No 

55-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 

3, No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With New Zealand, Jany. 

ary-June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-Jung 

1954. Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part } 

No. 56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 

55-84. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-53. Part 3, No 

56-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No 
56-17. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
































Nigeria 

Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-58. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953- 
54. Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 











Norway 

Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No 

56-65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part |, 

No. 55-22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Norway. Part ‘1, No. 

55-109. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 38, No 

54-13. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 36-2). 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— International Trade Fairs of Scandinavia and Fin 

land. Part 5, No. 55-7. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No, 35-22 

5 pp. 20 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 35-119. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part? 

No. 55-24. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2 

No. 57-25. 2 pp. 10 cents. 























Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of, 


Pakistan 

——_—— Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No 
55-102. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954, Part 
No. 55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
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aa 
_—— Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
|: Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
56-75. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
cian Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, Na 
55-15. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
_— Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, Noa 
54-10. 3 pp. 20 cents. A 
_— Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-3. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 
_~— Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, Noe 
56-57. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
_— Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 54-8, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
_— Labeling and Marking -Requirements of Pakistan. 
Part 2, No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Pakistan. Part 
2, No. 55-52. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Living Costs and Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-102. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
56-42. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 55-18. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Travelers’ Baggage Regulation of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-4. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Panama 
—— Basic data on the Economy of the Republic of Pan- 
ama. Part 1, No. 55-50. 11 pp. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 56-44, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of 
Panama. Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 
2, No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Panama. Part 2, No. 54-5. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 
Paraguay 
—— Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Foreign Investment/ Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
55-65. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No 
55-42. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . .. Paraguay. 
Part 2, No. 55-30. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. 
Part 2, No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Peru 
—— Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No.*57-4. 7 pp. 20 
cents. 
Economic Developments in Peru, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-70. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Establishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49. 
‘13 pp. 10 cents. 
— Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 56-25," 
=2 pp. 10 cents. 
— Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Peru. Part 2, 
No. 56-49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, 
No. 55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Philippines 
—— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954, 
Part 1, No. 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
~—— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
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Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 
No. 56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of the Philippines. 
No. 56-32. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 55-104. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philip- 
pines. Part 2, No. 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 
1, No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Philippines. Part 2, No. 
56-65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. 
Part 1, No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philip- 
pine Trade Agreement. Part 1, No, 55-95. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 56-76. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


1953-54. Part 3, 


Part 2, 











Portugal . 
Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. Part 1, 
No. 55-107. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 


56-72. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 

55-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-72. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Portugal. Part 

2, No. 56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 

5 pp. 10 cents. 








Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 
cents. : 

Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Federation of’ Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents. 














Ruanda-Urundi 

Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-68. 12 pp. 10 

cents. 

Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

———- Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-————- Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 56-31. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

——— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian — 
and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79, 2 pp. 10 
cents. 








Saar Territory : 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 


Saudi Arabia 
— Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954. Part 
1, Nad. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-2. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
———— Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part-2, No. 
56-22. 4 pp. 10 cents. 





Siam 
See Thailand. 
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Sierra Leone 
—— Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia, 
Part 2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Singapore 
See Malaya. 


South Africa, Union of 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 1, No. 55-45. 15 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Union of South 
Africa, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa, 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents, 
Food Regulations of the Union 
Part 2, No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954- 
55. Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa, 
Part 2, No. 55-39. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union 
of South Africa. Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 55-41. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls .. . Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 57-17. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa, 
Part 2, No. 55-17. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Railways of the Union of South Africa 
56-10. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


of South Africa, 


Raeeeee 


| 


Part 4, No, 


South West Africa 


Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa. 


Part 1, No. 56-34. 11 pp. 10 cents 

Soviet Bloc 

Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 
1948 and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 


1948 and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Spain 

Basic Data on the Economy 
56-52. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
Electric Power Situation in Spain 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Spain. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. 
4 pp. 20 cents 

Import Tariff System of Spain 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls . . 
2, No. 55-45. 2 pp. 10 cents 

Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. 
57-16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Spain. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


of Spain. Part 1, No. 


Part 4, No. 54-1, 


Part 1, No. 55-52. 


Part 3, No. 56-24, 


Part 2, No. 55-66. 


. Spain. Part 


Part 2, No. 


Part 2, No. 56-23, 


Sudan 

——— Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. 
55-11. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
Import Tariff System of the Sudan 


Part 1, No. 


Part 2, No. 


56-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Railways of the Sudan. Part 4, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

Sweden 

Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden. Part 1, No. 
56-55. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954 


No. 55-32. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 1, 
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-——— Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114 


rr 


Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No, 554, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


5S pp. 10 cents. 
—— Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No, 56-45, 
4 pp. 


10 cents. 
—— Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-2 


3. pp. 20 cents 

-——— Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No, 56-09 
2 pp. 10 cents 

-——— International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions of Seay 
dinavia and Finland. Part 5, No. 55-7. 9 pp 9 
cents. 

——— Licensing and Exchange Controls 
2, No. 55-82. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No 
56-60. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Preparing Shipments to Sweden. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2 
No. 55-27. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2 
No. 57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


.. + Sweden. Par 


Part 2, No, 55-86 





Switzerland 
Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, 
No. 56-9. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-14. 11 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Establishing a Business in Switzerland. 


Part 1, No. 


55-101. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54. Part 3, No 
55-46. 6 pp. 20 cents 

— — Insurance Market in Switzerland, The. Part 1, No 
55-51. 8 pp. 10 cents 

——— International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in Switz 
erland. Part 5, No. 55-12. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls . Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. -10 cents. 

— Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland. Part 2 
No. 57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents 

——— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2 


No. 56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents 

— — Preparing Shipments to Switzerland. Part 2, No 
55-5 5 pp 10 cents 
Syria 

—— Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No 
56-37. 8 pp. 10 cents 

——— Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91 
3 pp. 10 cents. 
Taiwan 

——— Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 1, No. 55-90. 13 pp. 10 cents 

— — Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 194 


Part 1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
——— Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 19%. 

Part 1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. 10 cents 

Import Tariff System of, Taiwan (Formosa). 

No. 56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls . 

mosa). Part 2, No. 56-10. 3 pp 
——— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan 
Part 2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents 
Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa). Part2 


Part 2 
. . Taiwan (For 
10 cents 


( Formosa). 


—_—— 


No. 55-49. 4 pp. 10 cents, 
Tangier 
———- Basic Data on Economy of Tangier. Part 1, ™ 


54-5. 4 pp. 10 cents 
—  —— Economic Developments in Tangier, 1953. Part | 
No. 56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Tangier. Part 1, No. 54-1. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
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_— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 
55-40. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Thailand 


No. 56-82. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

_—- Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 
56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

_—- Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

—_—-Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
55-4. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

__#- Licensing and Exchange Controls ... Thailand. Part 
2, No. 55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—_— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 
2, No. 55-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


pj No: Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, 


Tunisia 
__— Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia. Part 1, No 
55-14. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Turkey 
—— Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No. 
55-81. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Establishing a Business in Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-55. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-14, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 
—— Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 56-51, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 
——Labor Law of Turkey. 
10 cents. 
—— Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. Part 2, No 
57-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
Mining Law of Turkey. 
10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, Noa 
55-31. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Turkey. Part 2, No. 55-62, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, 
No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


United Kingdom 

Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom, 
Part 1, No. 55-110. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—— British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 





Part 1, No. 55-59. 26 pp. 





Part 1, No. 55-48. 24 pp. 




















Part 3, No. 56-37. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——AImport Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 
2, No. 54-9. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 
2, No. 57-22. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Income Taxation ... United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 
56-66. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—— International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in the 
United Kingdom. Part 5, No. 55-11. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—— Living Costs and Conditions in the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 57-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No. 55-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 
2, No. 55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents 

—— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 56-34. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 
——— Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 3, No. 55-47. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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1, No. 55-88. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom, 
Part 1, No. 56-63. 7 pp. 10 cents. ‘ 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53, 
Part 3, No. 54-3. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55, 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. 

Part 3, No. 55-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Contributions of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies 1955, 

and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 

56-49. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Contributions of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Sup- 

plies. Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Sup- 

plies, 1955, and Comparisons with 1953 and 1954, 

Part 3, No. 57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, Part 3, No. 

55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955 (Com- 

pared With Previous Years). Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 

20 cents. 

Indexes of U. S. Trade With Latin America. Part 8, 

No. 55-17. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1954. 

Part 3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1955. 

Part 3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philip- 

pine Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 

cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). 

Part 3, No. 54-1. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October), 

Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November), 

Part 3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20*‘cents. 

-——— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-November 1954 (and Preliminary Decem- 

ber). Part 3, No. 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1954 (and Preliminary January), 

Part 3, No. 55-15. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary Febru- 

ary). Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). 

Part 3, No. 55-19. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 

3, No. 55-23. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 

No. 55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 8, 

No. 55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 

No. 55-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 

3, No. 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——_—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-————- Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October). 

Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 

Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-November 1955 (and Preliminary Decem- 

ber). Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1955 and Comparisons With 1949- 

54. Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. 20 cents, 
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Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary Febru- 


ary). Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-February 1956 (and Preliminary 
Part 3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the Unite 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary Apr 
3, No. 56-22. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the Unite 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). 
No. 56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


March), 


d States, 
il). Part 


d States, 
Part 3, 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). 
No. 56-29. ‘12 pp. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the Unite 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). 
No. 56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 3, 


d States, 
Part 3, 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 


3, No. 56-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the Unite 


d States, 


January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September). 


Part 3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the Unite 


d States, 


January-September 1956 (and Preliminary Octo- 


ber). Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. 20 cents 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-October 1956 (and Preliminary No 
Part 3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


vember). 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-November 1956 (and Preliminary 
ber). Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Decem- 


Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 


3, No. 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and 
Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 


20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With Australia, Janu- 


ary-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 
Trade of the United States With Australia 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 

Trade of the United States With Australia 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952- 
3, No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, 


cents. 

and New 
20 cents. 
and New 
54. Part 


January- 


June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents 
Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955 (Com- 


pared With Previous Years). Part 3, No 
pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin 
1954. Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin 


56-27. 8 
America, 


America, 


1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 


56-30. 28 pp. 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With the Near East, 


1955. Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents 
Trade of the United States With New 
January-June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, Ji 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents 
Trade of the United States With South, S 
and East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954 
No. 54-7. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Zealand, 
ily 1953- 


outheast, 
Part 3, 


Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons 
With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 


1948 and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp 
Trade of the United States With the Sov 
1948 and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 
Trade of the United States With the Sterli 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents 
U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade 
No. 55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


20 cents. 
iet Bloc, 
20 cents. 
ng Area, 


Part 4, 


—, 





U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce, Part 
4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western E 
January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents, 
Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
1954. Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. i 
Trade of the United States With Western 

1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 
56-54. 44 pp. 20 cents. 

—— United States Trade With Major World Areas, Jany. 














ary-September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. @ ppt 
cents 

af 
Uruguay 


———— Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

———- Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54" Part 3 No 
95-50. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. ' 

———— Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-10 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 

~———— Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part, 
No. 56-29. 13 pp. 10 cents 

———— Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16 
9 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Establishing a Business in Venezuela. Part 1, No 
57-12. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1953-54. Part 3) No 
56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents 

——— Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 5- 
44. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-8 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Law of Installment Sales, Venezuela. Part 1, No 
55-54. 2 pp. 10 cents 

——— Licensing and Exchange Controls , . . Venezuela 
Part 2, No. 56-84. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2 
No. 56-97. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——— Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. } 
84. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 561 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

——— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 56-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 
———— Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet 
Nam. Part 1, No. 56-4. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


Western Hemisphere 
—— Railways of the Western Hemisphere . . . Basie It 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents 
——_—— Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part |, 
No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Yugoslavia 
——— Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia. Part] 
No. 55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 5-8 
3 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No. 34 
3 pp. 20 cents. 
———— International Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in Yug> 
slavia. Part 5, No. 55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls . . . Yugoslavit 
Part 2, No. 56-45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
——— Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 54 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 
2, No. 56-87. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


———— 





ie 


"”” Books 
a Reports 


4 Statement of the Laws of Venezuela 
in Matters Affecting Business. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pan American Union, 
December 1956. 217 pp. $5. 


This is one of a series of studies 
ited and published by the Legal 
pivision of the Pan American Union, 
to provide businessmen, lawyers, and 
gther interested persons in the United 
States with a summary of the basic 
Wgislation in force in each Latin Ameri- 
can Republic. Emphasis is given to laws 
and regulations pertaining to commer- 
dal matters. 

@The volume is largely based upon in- 
formation supplied by practicing Vene- 
welan attorneys. 

This handbook may be purchased 
fom the Publications Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C, 


Foreign Trade Information on Instru- 
mentation in Cuba. Washington, D. C. 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce. De- 
cember 1956. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


The United States is Cuba’s principal 
supplier of all types of scientific and 
industrial equipment, and the demand 
for this equipment has increased in the 
past few years, according to this new 
bulletin prepared by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U. S&S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Important industrial users of both 
sientific and industrial process equip- 
ment include sugar mills, textile mills, 
breweries, manufacturers of rubber 
products, petroleum refineries, and pub- 
lic utility companies. The Cuban Gov- 
emment is the single most important 
purchaser, particularly of scientific 
equipment. The Administration has un- 
dertaken an extensive public works pro- 
gram, which includes the construction 


of highways, municipal waterworks, 
hospitals, and dispensaries. 

In addition to a discussion on scien- 
tific and laboratory equipment and in- 
dustrial and process instruments, the 
bulletin contains information on the 
sugar industry, economic factors, out- 
look, and potentials for U. S. sales, 
foreign investment, import controls, and 
statistics on U. S. instrumentation ex- 
ports to Cuba, 1953 through June 1956. 

Other country reports available in 
this series are: Australia, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Denmark, Egypt, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Peru, Spain 
and Portugal, Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa, and Venezuela, at 10 
cents each, 


Economic Conditions in Turkey—1956. 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, 1957. 12 pp. 30 cents. 


This survey covers in general the 
eighteen-month period ended in the au- 
tumn of 1956. 


The study shows that expansion of 
the Turkish economy continued during 
the period under review. The large 
investment program and the bad cereal 
crop of the previous year continued to 
cause serious internal and external 
strains through 1955. 


Since the beginning of 1956 a series 
of measures has been taken to reduce 
the pressure of excessive demand. These 
measures, and the effect of recent’ in- 
vestments, have made possible a reduc- 
tion of imports as well as a slight in- 
crease in exports during the first half 
of 1956, and there have been some signs 
of a better balance in the economy. 
Prices have been more stable and the 
deficit in the balance of payments has 
been reduced substantially. 

The survey is available from _ the 
OEEC Publications Office, 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





U. S. castor bean imports in 1956 
of 21,206 short tons were less than one- 
half the quantity imported in 1955, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Informa- 
tion Service. 


WTIS reports, presented in an im- 
proved format and printed in easy-to- 
read type, are arranged in four con- 
venient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, Opera- 
tions Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 3, Statistical Reports ($6 
a year; $7.50 if mailed abroad); Part 
4, Utilities Abroad ($3 a year, $4 if 
mailed abroad). 

Subscriptions for the World Trade In- 
formation Service may be placed with 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or with the Superintendent of 











® Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remit- 
tances payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents should accompany sub- 
scriptions. 

Copies of individual reports also may 
be purchased from the Department’s 
Field Offices pr the Superintendent of 
Documents, : 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 


Operations Reporte 


Living Costs and Conditions in 
France. WTIS, Part 2, No. 57-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Guatemala. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 57-12. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Switz- 
erland. WTIS, Part 2, No. 57-13. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of the Nether- 
lands Antilles. WTIS, Part 2, No. 57-14. 
1 p. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements 
of Canada. WTIS, Part 2, No, 57-15. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 57-16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Union of South Africa. WTIS, Part 2, 
No. 57-17. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

Statistical Reports 


World Trade Review as of January 
1957. WTIS, Part 3, No. 57-4. 11 pp. 
20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States, January-November 
1956 and Preliminary December. WTIS, 
Part 3, No, 57-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 57-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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25 American Businessmen Complete 
Training for Trade Mission Service 


Twenty-five prominent U. S. businessmen have just concluded an 
intensive week-long training session in Washington in preparation for 
service on U. S. Trade Missions going abroad this spring, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has announced. 


Marshall M. Smith, Deputy Ass 


International Affairs, will head the 6- 
man mission to France. In addition to 
that mission, others will go to Italy, 
Japan, the Union of South Africa, and 
Peru-Argentina. 


Since the beginning of the year, 42 
businessmen have been trained for 
trade missions. The training sessions 
are designed to bring the businessmen 
up-to-date information on trade de- 
velopments between the United States 
and the countries to be visited. The 
group met with top officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce as well as of- 
ficials of other agencies having an in- 
terest in two-way trade, including the 
Departments of State; Agriculture; La- 
bor; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
U. S. Information Agency, Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the International Co- 
operation Administration. 


Anticipated Problems Reviewed 


Discussions covered U. S. foreign 
trade policies, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, Food and Drug regulations, and 
Export-Import Bank credits. The group 
also met with Commercial Attaches and 
Ambassadors of the countries concerned 
to review questions and problems ex- 
pected to arise in connection with their 
visits abroad. 


Under Secretary of Commerce Walter 
Williams met with and thanked the 
businessmen for the contribution of 
their services and stressed the impor- 
tance of the program in telling the 
truth about the United States abroad 
and in developing mutually profitable 
trade relationships. 

The trade missions program is de- 
signed to interest and assist foreign 
businessmen in learning about and trad- 
ing with the United States. A trade 
mission usually consists of a leader 
from the Department of Commerce and 
three or four businessmen especially se- 
lected for their competence and prac- 
tical business experience in fields of 
importance to businessmen in the coun- 
tries visited. The businessmen donate 
their time to the Government in the 
interests of promoting good will for and 
increased trade relations with the 
American business community. Such 
missions visit the principal commercial 
and business centers abroad, holding 
group meetings, and private consulta- 
tions with foreign businessmen. To date, 
past trade missions have visited 28 
countries, more than 300 cities, and 
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istant Secretary of Commerce for 
have met with some 100,000 business- 
men. 

The trade missions to France, Italy, 
and Japan also will staff trade infor- 
mation centers in official U. S. Central 
Exhibits at international trade fairs to 
be held this spring in Lyon, April 27- 
May 6; Paris, May 25-June 10; Palermo, 
May 24-June 10; and Tokyo, May 5-19. 

The businessmen and Government of- 
ficials who are participating as trade 
mission members, the countries in which 
they are to visit, and the dates they 
will be in these countries follow: 


France 
April 7-June 12 


Paul Verdier, president and general 
manager, City of Paris, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Richard G. Lurie, editor, Ameri- 
can Exporter, Johnston Export Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Olaf 
R. Juhl, president, Olsen’s, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Henry W. Armstrong, 
president, University Engineering Co., 
Short Beach, Conn.; Marshall M. 
Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, mission 
leader; Robert H. Wall, Office of Trade 
Promotion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, deputy leader. 


Italy 
May 5-June 12 


Joseph P. Marto, J. P. Marto & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Emery D. Hoenshell, Jr., 
director, Duluth Industrial Bureau, 


Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn.; 





—— 


Edward I. Colombo, consultant, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Robert F. Martin, Of 
fice of Trade Promotion, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, mission leader, 


Japan 
April 6-May 21 
Andrew J. Thomson, administrative 


assistant to the president, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago, IIL; Alois 4 
Stauber, president, Daco Machine @ 
Tool Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eugene M, 
Lang, president, Resources & Facilities 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; Nathaniel 
Knowles, Assistant Director, Bureawof 
Foreign Commerce, mission leader, Ak 
though unable to «tend the b 
session, Frank M. Ryan, vice-president, 
Norton Behr-Manning Overseas, Ine, 
Worcester, Mass., will also be a mem- 
ber of this mission. 


Union of South Africa 
June 1-July 13 ‘ 


Nelson J. Miller, president, Sharten- 
berg’s Department Store, New Haven, 
Conn.; Donald P. Lloyd, general man- 
ager, Associated Food Stores, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; William S. Glazier, 
Partner, Lehman Bros., New York 
N. Y.; E. E. Schnellbacher, Director, 
Office of Trade Promotion, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, mission leader, Al- 
though unable to attend the briefing 
session, Eugene Caldwell, vice president 
and general manager, Hyster Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., also will be a member of 
this mission. 

Peru-Argentina 

April 14-May $1 

H. Andre Weisman, vice president, 
Amsinck, Sonne Corp. New York, 
N. Y.; A. K. Peters, A. K. Peters Co, 
New York, N. Y.; Fitzhugh Granger, 
manager, Merchandising Services, For- 
eign Operations, International Har- 
vester Export Co., Chicago, IL; Rene 
Lutz, Office of Economic Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, mission 
leader. 


The following businessmen will serve 
at a later date: 


Paul Boumans, president, Accurate 
Products Co., Hillside, N. J.; Jules $. 
Dreyfous, president, Paris Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; John C. Hajduk, presi 
dent, Delft Co., Chicago, Tll.; Herbert 
Koshetz, assistant financial and busi- 
ness editor, New York Times Co., New 
York, N. Y.; George J. Kuehnle, Jr., & 
rector, community relations, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio} 
Charles Nutter, managing director, Ti- 
ternational House, New Orleans, La; 
J. Henry Richmond, president, Po! 
Machine Co., Teterboro, N. J.; Russell 
Swiler, president and general managef, 
Northern Ohio Food Terminal, Ine, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Jonathan H. Winters, 
vice-president, Gordon Graves & ©, 
Ine., Miami, Fla. 
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World Diamond Show 
Set for Amsterdam 


Amsterdam Diamond City, an inter- 
national exhibition to advertise the 
Amsterdam and Netherlands diamond 
industry, will be held in the Apollohal, 
a permanent sports building in the 
southern part of the city, June 21-July 
al the articles to be displayed 
will be rough, industrial, and gem dia- 
monds. A section of the show will be 
devoted to cleaving, cutting, polishing, 
and other technical aspects of the dia- 


mond trade, and to the display of dia- 


mond tools. Participation is expected by 
Netherlands, Belgian, German, French, 
and English diamond dealers and jew- 
elers, The London Diamond Syndicate 
will have a large exhibit at the show. 

The last diamond exposition was held 
in Amsterdam in 1949 and reportedly 
was very successful, with more than 
75,000 persons attending. Sponsors of 
this year’s exhibition expect that the 
show will attract an even larger au- 
dience. Although hotel facilities in 
Amsterdam are considered adequate, 
foreign participants are encouraged to 
reserve accommodations well in advance 
of their arrival, as the exhibition falls 
at the height of the tourist season. 

Requests for additional details con- 
cerning the exhibition may be directed 
to Stichting Amsterdam Diamantstad, 
Beurs voor Diemanthandel, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


British Factory Equipment 
Show To Be Largest Ever 

The Fifth Factory Equipment Exhibi- 
tion, to be staged at Earls Court, 
London, April 29-May 4, will be the 
largest since the series began in 1953, 
according to its sponsors. 

Some 300 British and foreign exhibi- 
tors will occupy a total display area 
in excess of 250,000 square feet and 
will display a wide range of factory 
and plant equipment, construction ma- 
terials, office equipment and systems, 
safety devices and clothing, and other 
products and services designed to pro- 
mote greater efficiency in industry, the 
theme of the exhibition. 

Special arrangements are made for 
oversea visitors. Interested persons may 
direct requests for additional details to 
Factory Equipment Exhibitions, Ltd., 
4 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 1, England, 

A limited supply of illustrated bro- 
chures describing the Fifth Factory 
Equipment are available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Israeli citrus shipments for the 1956- 
57 season through the end of January 
ran slightly below the like period last 
Season, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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Airborne Exhibit To Go 
To Latin America 


The second annual California 
Trade Caravan, an airborne trav- 
eling exhibit of California manu- 
factured and processed products, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, is 
scheduled to visit four major 
South American cities in May 
1957. 

Fifty-two firms exhibited their 
products in 1956 in the capital 
cities of five Central American 
countries and Mexico. An esti- 
mated 40,000 Latin Americans 
visited the displays. 

The itinerary for the 1957 Cara- 
van is: Panama City, Panama, 
May 6-10; Barranquilla, Colombia, 
May 14-17; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
May 21-24; Caracas, Venezuela, 
May 27-May 31. 

Manufacturers desiring to par- 
ticipate may contact the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 404 South Bixel Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











Kentucky State Fair 
To Have World Unit 


Foreign governments are being in- 
vited to participate in the Kentucky 
State Fair to be held in the new 357- 


acre, multimillion dollar fair and exposi- 
tion Center at Louisville, September 
6-15. 


Foreign exhibits will be housed in the 
east exposition wing of the Center, 
which provides 223,500 square feet of 
display space, with water, gas, sewer, 
and electrical facilities available. The 
exhibit area is equipped with overhead 
lights that are track-mounted and 
movable, a unique feature which per- 
mits selective and varied illumination 
of displays. 

The Center, described as the largest 
multipurpose, public affairs facility in 
the world, includes also a west wing 
offering 184,600 square feet of exhibit 
space, a coliseum seating more than 
20,000, and a stadium equipped with 
21,000 permanent theater-type seats. 
It is adjacent to two major express- 
ways, the new Kentucky turnpike, and 
Standiford Field, Louisville’s major air- 
port. Parking space for 27,000 cars 
within the grounds is another important 
feature of the Center. 

The 1956 Kentucky State Fair, the 
first to be staged at the new Center, 
attracted 500,293 visitors, surpassing 
the previous record by 140,019. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center, Louisville 17, Ky. 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Applicants for Palermo 
Fair Space Urged To File 


American firms planning to exhibit 
at the 12th International Mefliterranean 
Fair, to be staged at Palermo, Italy, 
May 25-June 10, are urged to submit 
their applications as soon as possible. 


The fair will comprise a total area 
of approximately 165,000 square meters, 
of which some 95,000 square meters are 
occupied by covered facilities, including 
seven exhibition pavilions. 

Rates for outdoor space are estab- 
lished at 1500 and 2000 lire, or US$2.40- 
$3.20, a square meter and pavilion space 
at 4000 lire, or US$6.40, a square meter. 
Applications for space must be accom- 
panied by a payment equivalent to 30 
percent of the rental fee for which 
space is applied, and the remainder 
paid no later than April 30. 

Requests for additional information 
may be directed to the fair’s VU. S, 
Representative, Mr. Leonard P. Asqua- 
licchio, Room 415, Victor Building, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


The Mediterranean Fair was de- 
scribed by the press as ‘“‘one of the most 
brilliant editions since the fair was 
started.” A reported attendance of 560,- 
000, of which 360,000 were paid admis- 
sions, set a new record for the fair. 
Some 2,069 exhibitors participated, in- 
cluding 510 representing 30 foreign na- 
tions, and an estimated $4 million in 
orders were placed during the term of 
the fair. 


Liberia Strives To Stimulate 
Exports at U. S. World Fair 


Liberia will participate in the VU. S. 
World Trade Fair, to be held at the 
New York Coliseum, April 14-27, under 
the theme, Invest, Trade, and Prosper 
with Liberia, according to its Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Liberia’s purpose in participating is 
to seek a wider market for its exports 
to the United States and to attract in- 
vestments. Currently, the United States 
takes 85 percent of Liberia’s total an- 
nual exports, chiefly rubber and iron 
ore, but efforts will be made to encour- 
age this country to buy more Liberian 
coffee, cocoa, palm kernels, and palm 
oils. 


In emphasizing the opportunities for 
investment in Liberia, Mr. Morris 
pointed out that his country has no 
discriminatory tax, no threat of expro- 
priation, no currency restrictions on 
the right to withdraw earnings from 
the country or regain an original in- 
vestment, and enjoys a stable Govern- 
ment, “which eliminates the frightening 
ghost of nationalization.” 
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European Common... 
(Continued from page 21) 


policy and attempt to harmonize many 
of their economic and financial institu- 
tions and policies. 


U.S. Attitude Set Forth 
On Common Market 


Now what is the attitude of the 
United States toward these develop- 
ments? Perhaps the best summation of 
the U. S. attitude was contained in a 
State Department release issued on 
January 15 of this year. In it, the State 
Department said: “The attitude of the 
United States with respect to current 
Western European proposals for a com- 
mon market and free trade area is de- 
termined by two traditional policies of 
the U. S. Government: Our consistent 
support of moves to further the political 
and economic strength and cohesion of 
Western Europe within an expanding 
Atlantic Community, and our long- 
standing devotion to progress towards 
freer, nondiscriminatory, ultilateral 
trade and convertibility of currencies. 


“It is in the light of these comple- 
mentary objectives that the United 
States welcomes the initiative for a 
common market and free trade area in 
Western Europe. The details of the com- 
mon market treaty are being worked 
out in negotiations now taking place 
among Belgium, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands; the Governments 
of these countries have indicated that 
it is their intention that the common 
market which they envisage should re- 
sult in the expansion of their trade not 
only with each other but also with 

“A European common market based 
on provisions which hold the promise of 
attaining this objective will have the 
support of the. United States. This 
would be consistent with United States 
support of such arrangements as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) and the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, both of which have as their 
objective the expansion of nondiscrim- 
inatory multilateral trade. 


“Certain aspects of the common mar- 
ket arrangements will be of particular 
interest to the U. S. Government: 
Those relating to agriculture, those 
having a bearing on the liberalization 
of import controls affecting dollar 
goods, and measures both public and 
private which bear on international 
trade. The European market for agri- 
cultural exports from the United States 
is important and we will wish therefore 
to study carefully the possible impact 
of common market arrangements on it. 
The progress which Western European 
countries have made in recent years in 
liberalizing imports from the dollar 
area has been encouraging; it is hoped 
that this progress will be continued as 
rapidly as the circumstances permit. 
Since the six countries are also partici- 
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pants in GATT, it is assumed that such 
import restrictions as may be found 
necessary to maintain will be consistent 


with the standards of the General 
Agreement. 
“The United Kingdom has made 


known its: preliminary decision to asso- 
ciate itself with the common market 
countries in a free trade area arrange- 
ment. The association of the United 
Kingdom in such an arrangement would 
further strengthen the unity of the At- 
lantic Community and the free world. 
The United States hopes that such free 
trade area arrangements as may be 
concluded among the proposed common 
market, the United Kingdom, and other 
OEEC countries would also encourage 
the expansion of international trade 
from which all of the free world coun- 
tries, and not only those participating 
in the common market and free trade 
area, would benefit. 


“In summary, it is our hope and ex- 
pectation that the negotiations on the 
common market and free trade area 
will be carried forward and concluded 
in such a manner that from these Euro- 
pean initiatives will come a new contri- 
bution to the unity and prosperity of 
Europe and the Atlantic Community, 
and to the welfare of the entire free 
world.” 


Certain Obstacles Yet 
To Be Overcome 

The question probably uppermost in 
the minds of the U. S. A. business com- 
munity is, “What will the common mar- 
ket mean to U. S. producers and trad- 
ers?” Many uncertainties exist in the 
picture but some of the influences which 
will be at work are mentioned below. 
A long and often difficult road lies 
ahead before the common market and 
European free trade area concepts can 
be translated into reality. 

Even if everything now planned pro- 
ceeds smoothly, however, in the short 
run—say the next 2 to 4 years—uU. S. 
trade with the common market area 
probably will be much more influenced 
by general economic condtions than by 
the creation of the common market. 
Progress in achieving the common mar- 
ket would come about by stages, and in 
the first stage there would be little 
basic alteration of current economic 
patterns. Assuming that a high level of 
economic activity continues both in Eu- 
rope and the United States, prospects 
over the next few years for maintaining 
or even increasing our current high 
level of exports to Europe are excellent. 


Benefits in World 
Trade Foreseen 

As progress is made towards achiev- 
ing common market objectives, the ef- 
fects on our trade would become more 
noticeable. These effects will be both 
positive and negative. If the expected 
expansion of European economic activ- 
ity took place, this would increase 
Europe’s ability to pay for imports. 





—— 


This factor would tend to increase oyp 
aggregate trade possibilities. 

The. sales opportunities for indi 
U. S. commodities will be affectediy 
different ways, however, because 
opportunties will be affected not 
by this general factor but also by ithe 
realignment of external duties in the 
common market and by the eliminatig, 
of its internal duties. If a U. S. mang: 
facturer today faces strong German 
competition in France, for e ‘ 
such competition could be expected i 
increase when the German product ¢ay 
enter France duty free, while the Ug 
item would still have to continue to pay 
duty. On the other hand, most Freng 
duties would drop because of the aven 
aging of duties within the common man 
ket, which means that U. S. goods 
would be in better position to 
in France with goods of French origin 

By the same token, the effective @. 
ties of the Benelux countries would 
and we should find competition them 
stiffer than we do at present for many 
products. As a generality, U. S. pr 
ucts which compete directly with Eur. 
pean goods are likely to find themselyes 
in a less favorable competitive position 
in the common market, although this 
might in the long run, wholly or partly, 
be offset by the overall increase in the 
size of the market. Many U. S. products 
which do not compete directly with 
European products might well find that 
their European markets were expanding 
more rapidly under the common market 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The evolution of the common market 
should reduce and eventually end th 
need for European countries to impose 
quantitative restrictions on U. S. goods 
thus providing broader opportunities to 
compete on a purely commercial basis, 
The creation of an effective free trade 
area in Europe also should broaden the 
opportunities for profitable investment 
in Europe and at the same time should 
reduce Europe’s need for the compl 
cated controls, which today retard U.§ 
investment there. Each of these factors 
would tend to make Europe more at 
tractive to U. S. investors. 

If European industry does becom 
more efficient and more productive, BF 
ropean exports would probably off 
increased competition for American 
porters throughout the world. At 
same time Europe should be buying 
more of these other countries’ proé 
ucts. The additional earnings of other 
countries should then enable them 
import more from all sources. Again it 
this instance, a European common mar 
ket will tend to create increased 
trade but under more competitive cor 
ditions. 

U. S. fish-oil exports in 1956 totaled 
70,402 short tons, slightly less than th 
record 71,336 tons exported in 19%, 
according to the Foreign Agricultura 
Service, 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





(onstructed In Leghorn 


Preparations have begun for the build- 
ing of 8 large shipyard in Leghorn, 
Italy, by Conditioned Power Co., repre- 
gating the Diesel Division of General 
Motors for sales in that country. 


The yard will be located in the heart 

of the Leghorn port area and the own- 
as intend to build it in two sections. 
yad No. 1 will occupy an area of 
7,000 square meters and yard No. 2 
grarea of 134,000 square meters. 

Some of the equipment already on 
and and awaiting installation includes 
Weranes of 25- to 50-ton capacity; a 
cmplete welding shop, regarded as one 
of the most modern in Italy; hydraulic 
shearing machinery; a _ plate-bending 
presser; and a vast quantity of accessory 
material. 

The yard will be of unique design and 
wil employ many innovations of the 
most advanced shipbuilding techniques, 
such as photographic projection for 
plate cutting and standard design of 
Z prototype tankers of between 45,000 
and 65,000 tons, to be mass-produced in 
the same manner that U. S. Liberty 
ships were constructed during the war. 

The basic principle of the yard design 
is related to the laying of the keel. In- 
stead of the usual slipway, the keel 
will be laid on a level plateau at the 
side of a connecting channel, the whole 
of which will be enclosed by a retain- 
ing wall forming a basin. By filling the 
basin with water the launching will be 
accomplished in much the same manner 
a8 the refloating of a ship in a drydock. 
-U. S. Embassy, Rome. 





U.S. Tourist Spending in 
Florence at $10 Million 


U. S. tourists visiting Florence, Italy, 
in 1956 reached a new high with a total 
of 143,659, compared with 131,793 in 
1955 and 111,918 in 1954, the local tour- 
ist officer reports. Spending an esti- 
mated $20 to $25 a day for expenses 
exclusive of transportation, they con- 
tributed $8 to $10 million to the gross 
income of the Florence tourist industry 
last year. 

The Italian tourist season for Ameri- 
cans is April through November with 
a peak in July, although the propor- 
tion of Americans to other foreign 
tourists is greater in the off months of 
November through February. 

Total number of tourists to Florence, 
including Italians as well as foreigners, 
tumbered 820,528, compared with 785,- 
974 in 1955. An estimated 23 billion 
lire, or US$36 million, was brought into 


mce by tourism in 1956, the tourist 
Office estimates. 
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lage Shipyard Will Be Port of Los Angeles To Be Expanded 


The port of Los Angeles has launched a 15-year program of de- 
velopment which will cost $101 million. 

Within 60 days plans will be completed for a $5-million 20-acre 
wharf and transit shed of approximately 1,000 by 200 feet, clear span, 
in the west basin at berths Nos. 141-143. The shipping facility will 


take about 2% years to complete. 

Other structures to be built within 
the 15-year period will double the gen- 
eral cargo-handling capacity of the port 
and increase its berthing facilities for 
ships by 20 percent. 

By 1972 the port of Los Angeles is 
expected to be able to handle 10 mil- 
lion tons of general cargo annually, in 
addition to 25 million tons of oil, and 
berthing facilities will accommodate 
110 oceangoing vessels, as compared 
with 85 at the present time. 

Other projects involyed in the pro- 
gram and their cost, in order of priori- 
ty, include— , 

@ Widening of three sheds in the west 
basin and Mormon Island areas, $5 mil- 
lion. 


@ Construction of 2 more 1,000 by 
200 feet clear-span sheds and wharves 
in the west basin area, $10 million. 

@ Construction of a large combina- 
tion passenger-cargo marine terminal 
on the main channel, $8 to $10 million. 

@ Construction of 3 or 4 slips with 
wharves and transit sheds in the west 
basin area, $21 million. 

@ Initial construction of new ship- 
ping facilities on Terminal Island, $30 
million. 

@ Request of the Federal Govern- 
ment for $20 million for dredging in 
the west basin, main channel, and 
outer harbor. 

Harbor Department officials empha- 
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size that the expansion program has 
been prompted by shipping require- 
ments at this time but that shipping 
companies’ future demands may cause 
a change in design, location, and type 
of structures. 





Surinam To Construct 
Hydroelectric Plant 


The Surinam Government and the 
Aluminum Co. of America have signed 


a letter of.intent for construction of a 
hydroelectric generating plant, the 
Brokopondo hydroelectric works; an 
alumina reduction plant; and an alumi- 
num smelter. 


The Brokopondo hydroelectrie works 
will be owned and financed by Surinam, 
Included in the project’s cost is the 
sum of $5.8 million to defray the ex- 
penses of resettling the inhabitants of 
the dam area, cost of construction of 
roads and improvement of waterways, 
and provision of essential medical and 
sanitation facilities during the con- 
struction period. 


Annual expenditures, including inter- 
est and repayment of the loan obtained 
by Surinam for the development, will 
be defrayed from income derived from 
the energy sold. From this income, a 
reserve fund will be created for upkeep, 
and an additional $300,000 yearly will 
be set aside for overhead Government 
expenses in connection with the project. 


Surinam will reserve for itself an 
amount of electric energy totaling 80 
million kilowatt-hours annually, with 
a maximum capacity of 16,000 kilo 
watts, which is approximately four 
times the amount of electric energy 
now consuméd in Paramaribo. Annual 
operating cost of hydroelectric 
works will be divided between Surinam 
and Alcoa in proportion to eapacity re- 
served and power sold. 


If additional energy is required for 
public use, Surmam will have the right 
to increase the plant’s capacity by di- 
verting other rivers or constructing a 
reservoir in the upper reaches of the 
Surinam River, provided such work 
would not impede construction of the 
original plant.—U. S. Consulate, Para- 
maribo. 





U. S. exports of coconut oil in 1956 
were slightly larger than in 1955, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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First Truck Trailers Cross Atlantic 


Truck trailers, fully loaded with French wines, champagnes, cog- 
nacs, tires, machine parts, and Swiss cheese, were rolled aboard the 
world’s largest truck trailership, the TMT Carib Queen, in France, and 
were rolled off in Philadelphia the early part of March, compieting the 
return leg of the ship’s maiden voyage to Europe. The ship’s arrival 


marked the first door-to-door transat- 
lantic truck trailer “fishy back” service 
between Europe and the United States, 
literally making a highway out of the 
ocean, 

French truck trailers were loaded at 
such cities as Paris, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Issoire, and Bordeaux, rolled over the 
road to the French port of St. Nazaire, 
and then rolled aboard the TMT Carib 
Queen for the ocean crossing. They 
were rolled off at the docks of: the 
Northern Metal Co. in Philadelphia and 
sent over the highways to their con- 
signees in various U. S. cities. 

The vessel also unloaded roll-off 
Army cargo originating in Europe. 
TMT Carib Queen is under a 3-month 
charter to the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service which ferries loaded 
trailers and vehicles for Army supply 
installations abroad. Regular commer- 
cial truck trailer service is expected to 
begin after the military charter has 
been completed. 

The TMT Carib Queen sailed from 
Holland to the United States on Feb- 
ruary 13 after first making port calls 
at St. Nazaire and Bremerhaven. 

Conception of the 475-foot, 8,039- 
gross ton transatlantic trailership be- 
gan with Eric Rath, president and 
founder of TMT Trailer Ferry Inc., 
whose firm has been successfully oper- 
ating trailerships to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin, Windward, and Leeward 
Islands. His company now owns or op- 





San Francisco Port Surveys 
Far East Shipping Centers 


The port of San Francisco has an- 
nounced that it is retaining a San 
Francisco firm of foreign trade coun- 
selors for a 3-month survey of Far 
East shipping centers, where the port 
has been expanding its cargo develop- 
ment organizatign in recent months. 

Port officials said Richard Conlon & 
Associates will carry out a study of 
new trade possibilities in several Pa- 
cific basin areas to assist the port in 
developing cargo potentials and estab- 
lishing additional representation in the 
Far East. 

A member of the Conlon organization 
was to begin the survey in Indonesia 
and conclude his survey trip in Japan 
early in June. 

The port appointed a trade repre- 
sentative in Japan last November, and 
in February announced that it had con- 
tracted with a firm in Australia and 
New Zealand for representation in 
those two Commonwealth countries. 
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erates about 12 vessels and more than 
500 trailers and other over-the-road 
units. 


TMT Carib Queen’s truck trailers 


_ are loaded both at the stern end and 


from the side, At the ship’s stern, two 
huge doors swing downward to become 
ramps over which trailers can be rolled 
aboard its lower deck; and loading 
on the open-weather deck is made from 
the side with portable ramps. Loading 
can be accomplished in approximately 
4 hours, which considerably speeds up 
normal loading and turnaround time. 





Peruvian Production ie 


+ (Continued from page 4) 
1955, according to U. S. Census data. 
Data on imports is not available, but 
similar increases are expected. 

The United States has long been the 
principal supplier of the Peruvian mar- 
ket and in 1955 supplied 50 percent of 
total Peruvian imports. While this rep- 
resents a slight decline over the pre- 
ceding years, it is expected that this 
percentage will increase in 1956 with 
heavy imports of U. S. capital goods. A 
wide variety of goods is imported from 
the United States but Peru is primarily 
a capital-goods market with imports of 
U. S. mining equipment, agricultural 
machinery, construction equipment, elec- 
trical equipment, automotive and chem- 
ical products dominating the market. 

The United States is an important 
market for Peruvian goods, taking 
abount 36 percent of Peru’s exports. 
Some cotton and sugar, wool, minerals, 
hides and skins, coffee, fish, mahogany, 
barbasco, and chicle are among the 
principal products supplied to the 
United States. 

The principal problem that looms 
over Peru’s economic horizon is infla- 
tion, the principal symptoms being an 
increase of approximately 7 percent in 
1956 in the cost-of-living index and a 
substantial increase in the means of 
payment. The major causes are a Gov- 
ernment deficit, large inflows of foreign 
exchange, and large expansion in com- 
mercial bank loans and credits. The 
Government is now taking measures to 
balance its budget and to tighten credit 
restrictions. 

On balance, the prospects are for 
another year of high-level activity and 
continued growth. Should the inflation- 
ary pressures now developing be kept 
wtihin reasonable bounds, 1957 should 
be another year of accelerated develop- 
ment for the Peruvian economy.—Pre- 
pared by Reynaldo Rodriguez, Ameri- 
can Republics Division, 





Swiss Shipping Line’ 
Acquires New Vessel]: 


The Arosa Line, a Swiss 
company, has acquired a new 
ger ship to be put into operation oy 
the North Atlantic run in May. 

The vessel is the former French ship 
La Marseillaise, which was once on the 
Far East run but was later os 
into a hospital ship during the Indo. 
china war. a 

The Swiss company has renamed the: 
20,000-ton vessel the Arosa Sky. “ty 





Under present arrangements, the ship 


will have accommodations for 700 pas. 
sengers but it will be modified to carry 
960 and ultimately 1,100 
Only 64 berths will be first class and 
the remainder tourist class. 


With a speed of 20 knots the liner 
will be the fastest ship of the Arosa: 
Line, which currently operates the fol- 
lowing vessels: Maria Christina, cargoé 
passenger; Rose-Mary, a tanker; Arosa 
Kulm, passenger; Arosa Star, passens 
ger; and Arosa Sun, cargo-passenger. 

The fleet, which sails under the Pan- 
amanian flag, maintains regular serv. 
ices across the Atlantic between Ger 
many and Canada. Arosa Sky’s first 
voyage on May 14 will follow the Le 
Havre-Southampton-Halifax-New York 
route.—U. S. Embassy, Bern. 


French Tourist Foreign 
Exchange Quotas Reduced 


The French Office des Changes op 
February 2 reduced the normal French 
tourist foreign exchange allocations per 
year by one-half, thus limiting the alle 
cation to 35,000 francs foreign exchange 
and 20,000 francs French banknotes te 
one trip a year. ; 

These reductions in allocations for 
tourism should conserve foreign ex 
change reserves, the French Govern- 
ment stated. 

Formerly, two allocations of 35,000 
francs each were permitted each year, 
or a total annual allocation of 70,000 
francs foreign exchange, to which ; 
be added a maximum of 40,000 francs 
for export. “ial 

On February 18 a stamp tax of ap 
proximately 3 percent on foreign cur- 
rency allocations delivered to French 
tourists was substituted for the gold 
transactions tax. A banker or exchange 
dealer collects the foreign exchange 
stamp tax and makes payment before 
the 25th of the succeeding month to the, 
tax bureau to which thedealer’s turi-> 
over tax is paid. Banks or dealers must 
maintain detailed registers of all such 
transactions, and tax authorities may 
verify tax payments, but for this pur 
pose foreign exchange dealers 
keep registers and other inent, 
documents for a minimum period of # 
years. 
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1e Continued from page 5) 
| financiers and industrialists. 
sel ee will be to study investment 
hipping ; ties and prepare them in de- 
Dassen. and factual form to interest both 
ion on jocal and foreign investors. 
Industry Active 
ch ship §everal articles regarding present 
On the } gq prospective developments toward 
verted | tion have appeared in the 
+ Indo-.. - press. Principal interest centered on ex- 
86 - pansion of existing or creation of new 
led the. | inustries, of which the following are 
~ . | afew examples: Citrus Products Co. of 
he ship } announced that it will set up a 
0 pass | omeentrate plant. The Shering Corp. 
> carry gmounced that it had purchased land 
engers. in Bogota on which to build a plant for 
ss and the production of pharmaceuticals. 
‘The firm Electromanifacturas S.A. 
e liner will begin production of electrical appli- 
Arosa | ances in May. Its plant is located near 
he fol- Bogota, and it will receive technical 
cargo- from Westinghouse. Estab- 
Arosa lishment of the firm Celulosa y Papel 
passens | de Colombia, S.A. with a capital of 10 
nger, million pesos to produce paper pulp 
e Pan. | Was announced. It was said that Con- 
- gery. | ‘aimer Corp. of America holds 31,000 
n Ger shares in the new firm. 
's first New drillings in the oilfields and 
the Le prospects for production of exportable 
York { Surpluses of coal, platinum, and other 
minerals were reported in the press. 
Petroleum Output Up 
Petroleum production exceeded 44 
d million barrels in 1956. Wellhead pro- 
ce duction totaled 44,967,046 barrels, an 
ges or average daily production of 122,861 
barrels. This represents an increase of 
ms per | *pproximately 11 percent over 1955. 
1e allo- Possible coal exports were widely 
change | Dublicized. It was announced that 
otes to | Krupp is interested in exploiting the El 
Cerrejon deposits and that Japan is in- 
ns for | ‘tested in purchasing coal produced by 
m ex the new coal washing plant in Calli, 


‘overne The plan for the reorganization of 
the Ministry of Mines and Petroleum, 








35,000 which would place all petroleum activi- 
n year, ties under an independent Superintend- 
70,000 we of Petroleum, continued under 
fe - A member of the U. S. Atomic En- 
‘= ergy Commission visited Bogota from 
of ap January 16 to 28. A series of meetings 
n cure | held with Colombian scientists and 
French members of the Instituto Colombiano de 
e geld Asuntos Nucleares (ICAN) to discuss 
change problems related to the development of 
change ve material resources in Co- 
"beloak lombia. He visited the uranium mining 
the coricession held by the firm Colombiana 
Rye. d Uranio (COLURANIO) in Santan- 
Ca der. The firm has not yet begun pro- 
i a ce but expects to start soon.— 
. a - 5. Embassy, Bogota. 
“— Olive-oil imports into the United 
mus® | States in 1956 declined 16 percent from 
a of | the year before, according to the For- 





eign Agricultural Service. 
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France To Ration Gas 


To Foreign Tourists 


Beginning April 13 foreign tourists in 
France will receive a gasoline card and 
special coupons and will be authorized 
to purchase gasoline in all gasoline 
stations, the French Direction Generale 
du Tourisme states. 


Allocations will be made available 
through banks upon presentation of 
customs documents for the vehicles and 
under condition that the tourists will 
exchange their foreign currencies for an 
amount equal at least to the value of 
the gasoline requested. 

Motorists who plan to stay at least 
3 days in France will obtain a daily 
gasoline allocation of 25 liters. This al- 
location may be granted for a period 
of 10 days and at the expiration of 
each 10-day period the tourists can ob- 
tain a renewal. 

At the end of their stay in France, 
tourists will get a “return trip” allo- 
cation of 20 liters for each 100 kilome- 
ter with a maximum of 250 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 U. S. liquid quart; 1 kilo- 
meter=nearly five-eighths mile). 


Tourists traveling through France 
also will be able to obtain a single 
transit allocation of 20 liters for each 
100 kilometers, with a maximum of 250 
liters. 


Tourism Shows Slight 
Gain in Switzerland 


Tourist registrations in Switzerland 
totaled in the period January-Novem- 
ber 1956, 6.1 million and overnight oc- 
cupancies numbered 20.5 million, the 
Swiss tourist industry reports. 


These figures include Swiss travelers 
as well as foreigners and represent 
slight gains over the comparable 11 
months of 1955. 


The tourists came principally from 
Germany, Great Britain, France, United 
States, Benelu, and Scandinavia. 


Despite the year’s success Swiss tour- 
ist officials are a little concerned about 
the future. Italy, Spain, and Austria 
have invested substantial funds in new 
tourist facilities and the rate of gain for 
tourism in those countries is much high- 
er than in Switzerland. The Swiss must 
modernize their hotels and pensions to 
meet this competition and an estimated 
investment of 120 million Swiss francs 
will be required. A cooperative to 
guarantee loans for small hotels and 
other tourist facilities was founded in 
June, and members of the trade, with 
Government approval, are trying to 
sell the cooperative’s bonds in the 
anfount of 30 to 40 million Swiss francs. 
The Hotel Trusteeship Association also 
may possibly lend another 40 million 
for the project. 





Turkish Airlines Show. 
Progress Under ICA 


tial improvement in operations since its 


peters: . Cooperation Administra- 
’s 


Last year the airline .carried 13.3 
percent more passengers than in 1955, 
passenger miles increased. 23.3 percent, 
and overall revenues from carriage of . 
passengers, baggage, mail, and cargo 
rose by 30.5 percent. 


Plans. for the carrier include a 40 to — 


50 percent balanced increase in its 
scheduled services, which is bedly need- 
ed to satisfy the demand for transpor- 
tation and to best serve new commer- 
cial, industrial, and governmental needs, 
development of natural resources, and 
collective defense. 

The ICA mission considers the pro- 
gram important because‘of the time re- 
quired for transport by surface over 
the difficult terrain which hampers 
travel throughout most of Turkey. The 
country is 900 miles from east to west 
and 300 from north to south. 

The program is being.conducted by 
highly experienced Pan American 
World Airways personnel. PAA’s team 
of 24 technicians in Turkey has an 
average experience in airline opera- 
tions of 15 years each. 

Turkish Airlines has 5,000 undupli- . 
cated route miles serving 23 stations 
within Turkey, as well as Athens, Cy- 
prus, and Beirut. Before the technical 
assistance program was begun ~ the 
line’s schedule performance was low 
and its operational ability was declin- 
ing. —U. S. Operations Missions, An- 
kara. 


West Berlin... 


(Continued from page 3) 

10.4 percent. The percentage increase of 
retail sales in October, November, and 
December was of the same magnitude 
as in the corresponding period of 1955. 

Apparently consumers used a part of 
their additional income to repay install- 
ment credits. Furthermore, East Zone 
visitors may have been discouraged 
from making Christmas purchases in 
West Berlin by the strict border con- 
trols exercised by the GDR police. 

Under the long-term reconstruction 
program, which has been the main 
guide for the Senate’s economic policy 
in the last few years, the city’s outward 
appearance was visibly changed. Proj- 
ects for the area next to the zoo, which 
includes a spacious garment center, are 
almost completed. Construction of the 
Congress Hall is in full swing, and the 
Hansa-Viertel, a group of projects de- 
signed for the International Building 
Exhibition, shows considerable progress. 
—U. S. Mission, Berlin. 
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U. S. Export-Import Trade in Still-Picture 
Photographic Goods Reaches New High 


U. S. foreign trade in still-picture photographic goods set an all- 
time high in 1956, the Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 


Exports of these items increased about 17 percent in value and 


imports some 33 percent. 


Substantial increases were registered 
in foreign sales of still-picture cam- 
paper; exports of all other items rose 
with the exception of photographic 
and projection lenses. 


Of the camera sales, the commercial 
and scientific types led. X-ray film 
was the outstanding export item in the 
sensitized film category. Photographic 
reproduction equipment gained sharply, 
especially photocopying equipment which 
was up 48 percent. 

Imports of still-picture cameras and 
parts were highlighted by the large in- 
crease in cameras valued at $10 or more 
each. 





The value of these items reached $17,- 
701,507 in 1956, compared with $13,- 
312,896 in 1955, whereas the number 
of cameras rose slightly—from 1,274,591 
to 1,139,296—further emphasizing the 


increase in imports of higher priced 
cameras. 

Photographie paper imports gained 
47 percent in value. Film and dry 


plates also rose substantially, but pho- 
tographic lenses showed only a small 
gain. 

The accompanying tables 
on exports and imports of 
photographic goods in 1955 


give details 
still-picture 
and 1956. 


Table 1.—U. 8. Exports of Still-Picture Photographic Goods 


Btill-picture cameras: 
Commercial and scientific cameras. ................ 
Box type cameras, set focus 
ther cameras ere 
amera parts . siemeieidiiedd 
Btill-picture projectors oe 
hotographic and projection lenses . 
till-picture film and dry plates: 


Cartridge or roll film . square feet 


eee aE re ae do 
EE eee , 
Other film, cut film do... + 


Taepagrepane paper, sensitized 

Microfilm equipment and parts ' tection 

Photocopying equipment and parts .................. 

Photographic equipment, accessories, 
supplies, and parts, nec. . 


Total 


Oererseccerreececreccercess . 








Table 2.—U. S. Imports of Still-Picture Photographic Goods 


Cameras and parts: 


Box type, set focus . - No. 
Cameras, all others, except 
motion-picture: 
Valued less than $10 each .......... do 
Valued $10 or more each 
Parts of cameras, including motion-pic- 
ture-camera parts, except lenses 
Cameras, lens component of chief value 


Parts of cameras, lens of chief value ........ 
Lenses, photographic, imported 
separtely ............ 
rames and mountings for lenses i 
hotographic films except motion-picture, 
unexposed: 
Cartridge or roll film 
X-ray films 
Other photographic films 
Dry plates 
Photographic papers 
Plain basic paper for manufacturing blue 
or brown print and similar papers lb 
Blue or brown print and similar 


no. of rolls 


sensitized paper 
Unsensitized basic paper wins 
Unsensitized baryta coated paper .................d0 
Sensitized paper ........... 2p tl le Ba il do 


Total 


1 Not shown separately in 1955. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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do..... 
No. 2 


No.....- 


doz os 


ee 
do..... 


1955 1956 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
2,299 1,136,968 3,182 1,578,242 
138,912 310,418 147,456 340,964 
61,681 635,465 67,937 865,861 
, 1,317,966 — 1,398,955 
36,285 1,290,370 42,003 1,697,229 
610,106 2,333,402 1,118,111 1,944,688 
12,728,418 5,891,429 12,620,288 6,490,001 
23,706,338 7,027,207 29,428,355 8,702,920 
11,304,347 3,617,299 13,548,727 4,145,633 
296,139 199,276 288,307 221,238 
25,700,969 5,705,500 158,502,410 7,134,128 
—- 851,445 — 917,190 
—= 1,796,927 —— 2,666,311 
— 9,718,250 — 10,860,995 
—— 41,901,983 — ~ 48,964,355 
1955 1956 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
156, 968 183,394 100,461 419,107 
809,708 533,296 611,318 385,624 
302.352 11,660,568 23,067 14,900,770 
———— 808,014 . 1,701,208 
5,563 68,713 4,450 78,426 
eve — 58,911 —_— 216,375 
259,588 3,076,993 369,638 3,695,335 
— : — 27,665 
2,074,457 236,403 2,719,502 452,493 
1,289,395 —- 1,550,037 
1,610,062 — 2,029,165 
34,586 223,173 52,811 279,147 
162 266 12,247 14,759 
5,932 7,931 68,878 69,879 
1,527,206 890,836 1,581,949 849,196 
4,675,245 1,310,557 4,168,986 2,075,835 
1,450, 108 1,882,143 2,656,470 3,725,018 
24,340,655 32,470,036 


— 
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Pharmaceutical Exports. 
Given in Brochure © 


A 4-page brochure, highlighting 4 
U. S. exports of pharmaceuticals, 
has been published by Modern 
Medicine Topics. 

Entitled, U. S. Pharmaceuticals 
in the Export Medical Market, 
copies may be obtained on request 
to Modern Medicine Publications, 
84 South 10th Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











German Firms Active 
In Joint Iron Mining 


The German Kloeckner Corp., Cana. 
dian Aconic Mining Corp., British 
Ferguson Wild & Co., and an American 
mining company, will cooperate in the 
joint exploitation of iron ore deposits 


in eastern Quebec, according to foreign 
economic press reports. 


Kloeckner has reportedly agreed to 
build a $10 million iron-ore processing 
plant with an annual capacity of at 
least 1 million tons of ore concentrate 
to be completed by 1959. The arrange- 
ments call for 80 percent of construe 
tion costs to be repaid in shipments of 
ore to Kloeckner totaling 750,000 tons 
a year for 5 years. 

In another joint venture, a U. S. steel 
group and a German steel group— 
Krupp, Mannesmann, Huettenwerk 
Oberhausen—are reported to be plan- 
ning a survey company to study possible 
exploitation of iron-ore deposits near 
Ungava in northern Canada. The rm 
ports indicate that it will take 2 yeam 
to determine whether commercial opera- 
tions would be feasible. Transportation 
is a major problem since the bay of 
Ungava is free of ice for only 3 o 
4 months of the year. 


Mannesmann and the Barbara Erm 
bergbau Corp., another German firm 
are said to be interested in the exploita- 


tion of Brazilian ore deposits while the 


Kloeckner Corp. reportedly intends: t@ 
mine ore on the Greek island @ 
Tassor.—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 





New Zealand expects to ship apples 
to Europe this year in about the same 
quantity as last year, when 1 million 
bushel boxes were shipped, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. _ 

About 95 percent were shipped ® 
Great Britain and the European mar 
ket. 

Pear exports also are expected 
be the same as last year, when 
shipments were about 60,000 cases, all 
to Eurape. 
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United States Export Privileges Denied 
To U. S., British, and Canadian Firms 


Eleven firms and individuals in Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States 
have been denied U. S. export privileges 
for illegal transshipment of U. S. goods, 
valued at over $1.25 million, to commu- 
nist-dominated countries, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

Named in the denial order are: Wil- 
liam Kurt Samuel Wallersteiner and his 
firms, Watford Chemical Co., Ltd., and 
E. Tingley and Son, Ltd., all of London; 
Watford Chemical Co, (Canada), Ltd., 
of Toronto, and Watford Chemical Corp. 
of New York City. 

In addition, the order names Chris A. 
Watters of Toronto, former manager of 
Watford Corp. of New York; Herbert 
Shilton of Toronto and George McKee 
Todd of London, former officials of 
the three Watford companies; Louis 
Vaughan, a freight forwarder of London; 
and John Bloc and his forwarding firm, 
John Block and Co., Inc., of New York 
City. 

Other Firms Affected 


Some 45 additional Wallersteiner firms, 
operating mostly in Western Europe and 
Canada, also are affected by the denial 
order. 

BFC said that in 1951, Wallersteiner, 
through a Swiss corporation under his 
control, contracted with a firm in East 
Germany to supply it with $30 million 
worth of chemicals, drugs, and dye- 
stuffs. The East German firm, Ernst 
Ramlow, was a known purchaser for the 
communist China Export Corp. 

The materials were to be acquired by 
various Wallersteiner companies from 
all parts of the world and then trans- 
ferred to the Swiss firm for fulfillment 
of the contracts. 

The Wallersteiner group succeeded in 
obtaining some of the materials from 
the United States by falsely represent- 
ing to U. S. suppliers, BFC, and U. S. 
Customs that the shipments were ulti- 
mately destined for England or Canada. 

After the goods arrived in England, 
either direct or via Canada, the group 
caused them to be transshipped to East- 
ern Germany and Godynia, Poland, in 
violation of U. S. security export con- 
trols. 


Illegal Transshipment Cited 


A number of applications to export 
over a million dollars’ worth of chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, and drugs from the 





trade Development 
a a 
+ | | Director Appointed 
{ Loring K. Macy, Director of the Bu- 
ting © of Foreign Commerce, has an- 
cals, nounced the appointment of Carl H. 
dern wer as Director of the Trade 
Development Division in BFC’s Office 
icals of Trade Promotion. 
ket, Mr. Boehringer, formerly Counsellor 
juest of Embassy for Economic Affairs at the 
ions, j Embassy in Manila, has 
lis, jpined BFC under the State and Com- 
merce Departments’ arrangement for 
interchanging commercial officers in the 
————J | 1 § Foreign Service with international 
° trade officials of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 
ive In his new position, Mr. Boehringer 
ig | will have principal responsibility for a 
variety of BFC activities aimed at stim- 
, Cana- | ijating U. S. business interest in devel- 
British | oping more trade between the United 
meri¢an | States.and other countries. These in- 
dude the distribution to business of 
in the information on trade opportunities, in- 
deposits. | imational trade fairs, industrial prop- 
foreign | erty rights and trade adjustment, and 
international marketing. 
reed to Mr, Boehringer’s present appointment 
cessing | is his third in the Commerce Depart- 
» of at | ment. His first appointment, in 1929, 
entrate | was as Assistant Trade Commissioner 
rrange- | in the Department's Bureau of Foreign 
ynstrue- | and Domestic Commerce, a BFC prede- 
vents of | cessor agency. In the following 10 years, 
00 tons | he served in Washington, Singapore, 
Batavia, Manila, and Tokyo. 
S. steel His second tour of duty in the Com- 
, merce Department was in 1945-46 as a 
gabe Foreign Service officer serving in the 
e plan | capacity of Assistant Chief of the Far 
Eastern Division, Office of International 
possible Trade, 
mb Since 1939, when he entered the U. S. 
2 yeas Foreign Service, he has been stationed 
i y also in Tokyo, Osaka, Chungking, Nan- 
uae king, Bonn, and since 1954, in Manila. 
bey a Throughout his Foreign Service career, 
y a he has helped to promote American 
y commercial activities abroad. 

Born in Bay City, Mich., October 18, 
ra Er | 198, Mr. Boehringer received his public 
n firm, schooling in that city. He was graduated 
xploita- from Michigan State College with a 
hile the’ | B)S. ‘degree in 1925. He also took a 
ends; t | postgraduate course in the Georgetown 
and @ | University Foreign Service School in 

1928-29. 

He married the former Phyllis Cham- 
applied bers of Clitherall, Minn., in 1938. They 
ve same’ | 2aVe two children. 

ill # seamen 
candi Thailand To Buy Tobacco 
sped to An agreement for the sale to Thai- 
n mar* land for local currency of $2.1 million 
Worth of U. S. manufactured tobacco, 
cted to | Including certain transportation costs, 
n “i was announced by the Department of 
— Agriculture on March 5. 
March 18, 1957 








As in other agreements under Public 
Law 480, the sales are to be made by 
private U. S. traders. 

The greater part of the proceeds from 
this program is to be loaned to the Gov- 
ernment of Thailand for economic de- 
velopment purposes. The balance is to 
be used by the VU. S. for administrative 
expenses and for educational exchanges. 


United States, in which the group had 
made similar false statements, were 
turned down by BFC. 


BFC held that Block and Vaughan 
aided the Wallersteiner group in the 
illegal transshipments—Block, by mak- 
ing false statements on export declara- 
tions and omitting to place the required 
anti-diversion notices on bills*of lading, 
and Vaughan, by making the transship- 
ments tin definance of U. S., export reg- 
ulations. P 

Effective March 11, the order denies 
U. S. export privileges to the 11 parties 
involved for varying -periods, according 
to the extent and seriousness of their 
participation in the transactions. Waller- 
steiner and his firms are suspended for 
the duration of U. S. export controls; 
Chris Watters is suspended for 3 years; 
Louis Vaughan and George McKee Todd 
for 1 year; and Herbert Shilton for 9 
months. John Block and his company 
are denied U. S. export privileges for 6 
months beginning April 10. 

The order provides, however, that U. 
S. export privileges shall be restored to 
Wallersteiner and his firms after 3 years 
on condition that they comply with its 
terms and do not commit any further 
violation for the duration of export con- 
trols. In shortening Wallersteiner’s sus- 
pension, BFC took into account the fact 
that he cooperated with the Bureau in 
its investigation of the transactions and 
consented to the order. 

Wallersteiner and his companies have 
been under temporary suspension from 
U. S. export privileges since May 1955. 
In addition, Watford Chemical Corp. 
paid a $6,000 fine following a plea of 
guilty to charges of criminal violation 
of the Export Control Act in the U. S. 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. 

The denial order prohibits the named 
persons and firms, and any other person 
or firm with whom they may be related 
by ownership, control, or position of 
responsibility, from exporting, receiving, 
or otherwise participating in U. S. ex- 
ports, either directly or indirectly. It 
further states that no export transac- 
tion or related service involving U. 8. 
goods may be performed for them by 
any person or firm. 





Arrivals of New Zealand butter in 
United Kingdom ports in January were 
51.6 million pounds, a gain of 15 million 
pounds over the corresponding month 
of 1956, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 

Arrivals of cheese dropped to 18.2 
million pounds from 25 million pounds 
in the earlier year. Shipments of both 
butter and cheese afloat at the end of 
January were approximately 25 pereent 
below the 1956 level. 
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2d Quarter Export Quotas Set for 
Nickel, Nickel-Bearing Alloy Scrap 


Nickel and nickel-bearing alloy scrap in the second quarter of 1957 
will be licensed for export under the same policies and procedures as in 
the first quarter, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has announced. 

Export quotas for these materials will be for the same quantities 


as in the first quarter, BFC said. 


The second-quarter quota for exports 
of pure nickel powder (Schedule B No. 
619159), cast and rolled nickel anodes, 
and nickel and nickel alloy shot (B No. 
654502) is 25,000 pounds. Nickel anodes 
will be licensed for export principally 
to destinations which lack anode pro- 
duction facilities and which tradition- 
ally depend on the United States for 
nickel manufactures. 

For nickel-copper alloy scrap, includ- 
ing monel scrap (B No. 654502), the 
second-quarter export quota is 500,000 
pounds, gross weight. Applicants for 
licenses covering nickel-copper alloy 
scrap are required to certify that not 
less than 90 percent of the nickel con- 
tent of the scrap exported will be re- 
turned to the United States in the form 
of nickel metal. As evidence that the 
material has been returned, exporters 
must furnish BFC with a copy of the 
bill of lading within 30 days following 
receipt of each shipment of nickel 
metal in the United States. 


Licensing Open-Ended 

Open-end licensing will continue in 
the second quarter for the following 
materials if they are unusable or un- 
salable in the United States: Grindings; 
crushed radio tubes; skimmings and 
drosses containing more than 1 percent 
chromium; and slags. Evidence of un- 
salability in the domestic market must 
be furnished to BFC by exporters. 


As in previous quarters, all other 
nickel-bearing scrap materials, as well 
as nickel and nickel-alloy metal in 
crude forms, generally will not be con- 
sidered for export. 


All other nickel products remain un- 
der open-end licensing. No quantitative 
export limitation is placed on open- 
ended materials, but exports are con- 
trolled to protect the national security. 


Filing Dates Set 


Export license applications against 
the second-quarter quota for nickel- 


copper 
between 
stated. 

Applications for licenses covering 
other nickel products may be filed with 
BFC at any time. 

Today’s announcements are presented 
in detail in BFC’s Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 782, dated March 8, 1957. 


Imports of Cordage 


Not To Be Curtailed 


The Office of Defense Mobilization 
does not find sufficient reason to certify 
to the President that the current level 
of imports into the United States of 
hard-fiber cordage and twine products 
threaten to impair the national security, 
the Office announced on March 8. The 
domestic cordage industry had filed a 
petition on this subject last July, under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1955, and public hearings 
were held last September. 

In the case of twines, the products 
of particular concern to the domestic 
industry, the principal point stressed by 
the ODM in its release is that the bulk 
of the imports come from adjacent 
countries whose resources may be as- 
sumed to be available to the United 
States in time of emergency. 





alloy scrap must be submitted 
April 1 and June 14, BFC 














Greece To Buy Additional 
Amount of U. S. Wheat 


The shipment to Greece for local cur- 
rency of an additional $4.3 million worth 
of wheat, including certain transporta- 
tion costs, was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on March 6, as a 
further supplement to the Public Law 
480 agreement with that country. 

As has been the practice under this 
program, the sales will be made by 
private U. S. traders. 


The major part of the proceeds from 
these sales is to be loaned to the Goy. 
ernment of Greece for economic devel. 
opment purposes. The balance is to be 
spent by the United States, mainly for 
market development, educational ex. 
changes, and publication activities, 


Austrian Banks Get 
Loan To Buy Cotton 


An $8-million credit to finance export 
purchases of cotton in the United States 
by three Austrian banks has been an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank, 

The credit is in favor of Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein, Oesterreichische Laender 
bank, A. G., and Oesterreichisches Cred- 
it-Institut A. G., all Government owned. 
The loan is repayable 18 months from 
the date of drafts, and the credit will 
be available for 1 year. The Austrian 
National Bank has guaranteed availabil- 
ity of dollars required for repayment. 

Austrian spinners are expected to 
buy, through the borrowing banks, sup 
plies of long-staple, high-grade UV. §. 
cotton. 

Eximbank loaned the Republie of 
Austria $6 million in 1952 for export 
purchase of surplus U. S. cotton on an 











18-month basis; this loan has been re- 
paid in full. The Bank loaned another 
$6 million in 1955 to three government- 
owned Austrian banks for the same pur- 
pose; this is being repaid on schedule. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $4.50 
a year ($6 to foreign addresses}. 


Name o cone cncccccooocsesococcoocoes erecccese er) 
a — 
| er Zone... State... 


Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Su 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. En 
close check or money order payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. 











we VU. $. Government Printing Office: 


1957-401265/% 
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